























High and uniform Ze) quality 


Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 


HE convenient shipping points established by 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company and 
our facilities for meeting your requirements in any 


quantity assure you prompt and efficient service. 


All chemicals produced by this Company are sup- 
plied in suitable containers, rigidly inspected, and 


maintained in excellent condition. Our technical staff is 





always available to help with your particular problems. 


Other products of Pennsylvania 


. PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. OF WASHINGTON 
Salt Manufacturing Company 


‘ Tacoma, Washington 
Pennpaint 

Ammonia 
Calcium Hypochlorite 


Penchlor Acid-Proof Cement P E NN rans A N i é $ A LT 


Penchlor Asplit Cement 
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5 WAYS TO 
MODERNIZE WITH TAYLOR CONTROL 


2. Automatic Control of sulphite 
digester temperatures and press- 
ures eliminates extreme variations 
in the cooking time, increases di- 
gester capacity for each 24 hours, 
provides uniform cooking condi- 
tions and reduces steam costs. 
Taylor Fulscope Controller helps 
to save money and produce better 


pulp. | 1. IN THE GRINDING ROOM 


1. Automatic Control of 
grinder temperature maintained 
within plus or minus 1° F. is the 
job of the Taylor Fulscope Re- 
cording Controller (shown in 
close-up). The results: increased 
production, decreasing power 
consumption and costs, much 
slower stone wear, fewer rebur- 
rings, lessfracturing of thestone 
You save money and get more 
and better pulp. 


3. Use the Taylor Calender 

Roll Pressure Indicator to elim- 

inate variations in the pressure 

on the two ends of the calender 

roll and assure a more uniform 

sheet, reduce power consump- 

tion, lengthen life of intermedi- 

ate cotton or fibre rolls. This 

% Eos instrument helps to maintain 
END ER the desired pressure across the 

we entire width of the sheet. 


SSURE for your mill the most modern, efficient 
and economical control methods. The pictures 
on this page show how Taylor engineers have helped 

mills in this country and Canada. 
phan aa Taylor engineers have led the field in perfecting 
ciency, cut felt cost and these developments. Let them work with you to see 
improve paper quality by how these systems of control can be adapted to your 


using the Taylor Press- 
Roll Load Recorder. It mill. Get the facts about these installations from a 
enables the operator to a ‘ . P 
maintain a uniform press) Taylor representative. If you want this service im- 
4. AT THE PRESS ROLL aa the entire sheet mediately, write to Taylor Instrument Companies, 
‘Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in Canada. Manufac- 
turers in Great Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London, England. 
Pacifie Coast Sales Office—145 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Central Bldg., Los Angeles. Also, 
Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon. Complete re- 
pair facilities for all Taylor Instruments are availa- 
ble in San Francisco. 


5. Reduce average 
beating time to a mini- 
mum, increase beating 
spa fy save power 
costs and get more uni- 
form pulp at lower cost ' 

with the Taylor Beater ~ lial anor nt 
Roll Pressure Recorder. ‘ 


It is a check on : . ‘ 
eficiency, ine Pe m TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW and 
LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 














THE past few years have seen many 
remarkable advances in the production 
of specially processed papers. Newer 
methods of color application had to be 
developed in order to meet specific con- 
ditions. The Du Pont Company has not 
only kept abreast with the times, but 
through applied research has added im- 
portant technical contributions to a pro- 
gressive paper industry. A few are cited: 
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@ The establishment of importance of 
PH control in paper dyeing. 

@ The development of non-two-sided 
formulas for clay-loaded sheets. 


@ The establishing of formulas for 
sheets loaded with calcium carbonate 
and other highly alkaline fillers. 


@ The development of a range of dyes 
for producing non-two-sided and fast- 





to-light bond and cover papers. 


These are symbolic of constructive 
research, and work is constantly in 
progress to improve existing products 
and create newer and better ones. Tech- 
nical experts, versed in paper manu- 
facturing technique, are at the disposal 
of mills to render service on unusual 
and intricate application problems. 
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Every pulp mill has the problem of re- 
placement. So when a part or piece of 
equipment is made to give longer service; 
time and money are saved. 


x * * 


A certain mill had just such a problem 
with a dandy roll. The old ones were 
Wearing out too quickly. 


The mill engineers and our engineers col- 
laborated, and the Vaughan plant soon 
produced a product capable of outliving 
several of the former ones. 


x  W- 


Vaughan Motor Company not only make 
valves; but has a diversity of equipment 
and talent to work out many other me- 
chanical problems in a mill. 
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Consult with Vaughan engineers whenever 
you have a complicated problem to solve. 
You’ll find them helpful, co-operative, and 


experienced. 
* 2-2 


Let us help you with your mechanical problems 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for WOOD PULP and PAPER 






























































BULKLEY DUNTON PULP CO, Inc. 


295 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CaBLe Appress: BULKTON : 
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Pulp and Paper Industry 
Needs Greater Stability 


CHARLES W. BOYCE, Executive Secretary of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, in his talk at Portland, 

June 4th, pointed out the need for greater stability— 
Progress already made through cooperative effort — 

The opportunity for further development of pulp and 
paper production —The growing importance of the 

Pacific Coast industry in the economics of the world 


pulp and paper industry* 


WISH that I could bring you 

word that our current recession 

in business was drawing toward 
an end, but I can not. In the East 
where business conditions are us- 
ually exagerated there is yet no bot- 
tom to the gloominess. Even the 
newspaper economists are more than 
ordinarily confused. They are un- 
able to make up their minds as to 
what will happen. In fact I am be- 
ginning to wonder if many of them 
have any idea as to what has hap- 
pened. 

Many of us are wondering now 
as to just how far the deflationary 
process must go before the bottom 
will be reached. Eight months ago 
we felt that a reduction in the in- 
ventories of finished goods would 
be sufficient. Now we are beginning 
to feel that we must eventually go 
the whole way, that all values must 
go through the wringer. Now atten- 
tion is turning more and more to 
raw and manufacturing inventories 
and the deflation of their values. 

If this depression must go through 
in its entirety all of the deflationary 
process that characterized the last 
one, we need not expect much im- 
provement for some time to come. 

The paper and pulp industry has 
fared better this time than most 
other industries. By and large we 
have lost to date no more than a 
quarter in production and less than 
ten per cent on unit mill realizations 
on sales. Compared with most other 
industries their record is remark- 
able. Regardless, however, it leaves 
much to be desired. Certainly under 
the circumstances the profit oppor- 
tunity is greatly reduced if not 
wiped out entirely and the short 
time operations have substantially 
cut into the periodic earning of the 
industry’s workers. Most companies 
are at or below the breakeven point 

*Presented by Mr. Boyce before the Joint 
Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division, American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 


tion and the Pacific Section of TAPPI, Portland, 
Oregon, June 4th, 1938. 


in their operations. No one in in- 
dustry can contemplate such a con- 
dition with complete equanimity, 
even though his own position may 
be somewhat better than that of his 
neighbors. 

I am beginning to suspect that the 
future will show that we are now go- 
ing throughh a period of far reach- 
ing change in industrial and busi- 
ness relationships. Without attempt- 
ing to analyze the trends that seem 
to be in the making, I think the man- 
ner with which various industries re- 
covered from the depression of 1932 
is sufficient to illustrate the point. 


Paper Industry Exceeded 1929 


@ Few industries have equalled 
even in 1937 the records of produc- 
tion that were established in 1929 
and few industries have been able to 
make much real progress in lower- 
ing the cost of their production. In 
both these respects the paper in- 
dustry has set an extra ordinary 
record. We have beaten our 1929 
production peak twice and the aver- 
age value of paper is today some fif- 
teen per cent lower. 

So long as the paper industry 
possesses such vitality, and this com- 
bination of trends is an excellent 
sign of vitality, we have little to fear 
in the long run. 

I have never ceased to wonder at 
the records of our industry. It is one 
of the oldest of all industries. Its 
products have been in use since the 
beginning of the Christian Era. Yet, 
it has retained the vigor and grow- 
ing possibilities that one naturally 
associates with young industries. To- 
day we have before us great possi- 
bilities of expansion, and this after 
a century during which our produc- 
tion has swept upward from 3000 
tons to over 12,500,000 tons and the 
national consumption has gone 3,- 
000,000 tons further. 

The reason is simple. Paper is the 
greatest substitution agency among 
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all material, and it has no substitute. 
Long ago it burst from the boundar- 
ies of the cultured field and found 
a tremendous demand awaiting it 
in the physical field. Here no signs 
of saturation have appeared. The 
consumption trend reaches constant- 
ly upward. 


Trend Is Upward 


@ This was brought forcibly to my 
attention recently when I reviewed 
some trends of paper consumption 
that I had originally prepared in 
1930. These trends were extended 
to indicate what paper consumption 
might look like in the future on the 
basis of past performance. Despite 
the loss of over 20,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the depression, last year’s con- 
sumption did not miss the trend in- 
dication by far. We may yet go on 
to reach the 25,000,000 ton mark 
that these trends set for 1950. 


The point I want to make is simp- 
ly that the paper and pulp industry 
has before it unequalled possibili- 
ties and continued development. A 
long past experience emphatically 
substantiates this position. What 
concerns me and I know it concerns 
you, is the extent to which we can 
realize upon these possibilities and 
the character of the realization. 
Here are presented a long series of 
problems, many of which can better 
be characterized as industry rather 
than company problems. 

I will not at this time attempt an- 
alysis of these problems, chiefly be- 
cause I do not know enough about 
them. We need much more informa- 
tion before we can evaluate them 
with sufficient accuracy for complete 
formulation. We certainly need 
more experience before we can vis- 
ualize a broad approach to their 
solutions. Rather what I want to talk 
about briefly is the goal toward 
which we might well direct our ef- 
forts. 


Our Goal—Stability 


@ With its large capital invest- 
ments, its slow turn-over and the 
normally narrow margin between 
costs and sales realization, the paper 
and pulp industry needs stability. 
It needs stability of operation, of 
market conditions and of material 
supplies in perhaps a greater degree 
than any other industry. It can not 
in any short period of time under 
any healthy set of conditions, make 
enough profit to tide it over an ex- 
tended period of below cost oper- 
ations. Continuity of profit rather 
than extent is the criterion of oper- 
ation in the industry. 


Fluctuations in production rate 
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and in prices are especially difficult 
to reconcile. Because of the long 
series of factors that are involved, 
the industry can not take advantage 
of short market swings. Study of 
past records indicates clearly that 
this is so. In fact because of the in- 
dustry’s complicated economic ma- 
chinery, more often than not it is 
caught in periods of decreasing con- 
sumption with high prices and in 
periods of increasing consumption 
with low prices. The industry is or- 
ganized, on the other hand, in such 
a way that it must give greater at- 
tention to the long term swings and 
in doing so it can do much to lessen 
the influence of fluctuations by the 
technical and etonomic soundness 
with which its operations are 
planned. 

After several years of study and 
observation, I believe that the fund- 
amental principle underlying the in- 
dustry’s success is conservative 
soundness. The point I want to make 
today is simply that the industry 
can realize its greatest benefits in the 
long run by moving only as sound 
and complete analysis dictates. 

To illustrate: A small boat can, 
with comparative safety, explore an 
uncharted bay. Its direction can be 
changed quickly. It may be stopped 
almost at an instant, and it probably 
will not be badly damaged even if it 
hits a rock. An ocean liner, on the 
other hand, is an entirely different 
proposition. No one would think of 
steaming full blast into any waters 
that were not thoroughly known. 


In more ways than one, the paper 
industry is like the liner. It is big, it 
is complicated and its direction can 
not be easily changed. It is built for 
steady sailing and under the proper 
guidance it can go far safely. 


Growing Importance of Coast 


@ The industry here on the Pa- 
cific Coast is more than ordinarily 
involved in the economic structure 
of the material industry. What is 
done here is reflected quickly 
throughout the whole, for an in- 
creasingly larger part of the basic 
fiberous material of the industry is 
drawn from this region. At times 
the region may dominate the pulp 
industry of the world and then that 
domination influence the quality and 
price of paper in every large con- 
serving country. This position is 
more likely to increase rather than 
decrease in importance, as the pro- 
duction of woodpulp grows. 

No one can say that the pulp 
manufacturers here take this posi- 
tion lightly. They realize all of these 
things and more. Moreover, last 


year when pulp prices were running 
wild, their conservative action did 
much to keep the whole industry on 
an even keel. Paper prices did not 
skyrocket as did the prices of many 
commodities. We did not therefore 
have as large an accumulation of 
stocks as we might have had. In fact 
it is generally felt that the excess 
of paper consumption over produc- 
tion during the past eight months 
has pretty well exhausted abnormal 
stocks. It is for this reason that 
many of us feel that regardless of 
expected business conditions, the 
production of paper will not fall be. 
low an average of 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity for any extended time. 


What might have been the situ. 
ation if contract prices of pulp had 
followed spot market prices, we can 
only surmise. But it is certain that 
paper prices would have gone up 
much higher, that consequently the 
tendency for stocking would have 
been greater, and by now the in- 
dustry would have been plunged 
into a price war comparable with 
that of 1932. 

Various people in the industry at- 
tribute the fact that this did not oc- 
cur for various reasons, principally 
to the better organization of the in- 
dustry. I believe this helped, but I 
also believe that the comparative 
soundness with which the Pacific 
coast manufacturers acted played a 
dominant role. 

But we need much more before 
we can realize upon the possibilities 
that I am sure lie before the indus- 
try. It is in this direction that our 
organized efforts should be directed, 
toward soundness in action on the 
high as well as on the low side. 





CHARLES W. BOYCE 


Executive Secretary. 
American Paper & Pulp 
Association 
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New Attitude Toward Forests 


@ It has been a long time since I 
was in the West. I have tried to 
keep in touch with developments by 
reading, correspondence and discus- 
sion with those of you who get east. 
Even so I am amazed at the change 
that has taken place during the past 
two decades. I refer especially to 
the attitude toward the chief re- 
source of the region, its forests. The 
old idea of quick liquidation of fo.- 
est resources seems now to be rare. 
In its place is a well developed 
movement toward stability of forest 
use and permanence. Twenty years 
ago no one dreamed of selective 
logging in Douglas fir and few in- 
deed were the land owners who con- 
sidered in any way the fundamental 
resource of the region, its ability to 
produce timber. Now wherever I go 
I hear reference to minus and plus 


values, restocking and especially to 
fire protection. 

That the paper and pulp industry 
has played an important part in this 
change there is no doubt. And it will 
take an even more prominent part 
as time goes on. From the point of 
view of financing permanent forest 
industry, the paper and pulp indus- 
try has what no other wood using 
industry has and that is large plant 
investment. The relatitonship of the 
industry to forestry is far different 
than is the case in other industries. 
It makes possible management upon 
a permanent rather than a liquida- 
tion basis. And this is where forestry 
begins. 

In conclusion may I say a word 
about the organizations of the in- 
dustry. For the first time in history 
the industry is organized. Its policy 
and service agencies are reaching 
out in the field of industrial self- 


Domestic Pulp Prices Reduced 


Third Quarter Domestic Contract Prices decline to 
Resale levels effective June 1st instead of July 1st — 
Bleached Sulphite now $54 base, Unbleached Sulphite 
now $45 base and Bleached Soda now $54 


@ Announcement was made the 
first of this month that the price 
structure of domestic wood pulp had 
been adjusted to conform to the 
currently quoted prices on resale 
pulp. Large inventories of pulp still 
eld by paper mills and importers 
and ecad for resale at prices be- 
low the second quarter contracts 
prices of United States pulp mills, 
was the major factor contributing to 
the drop in third quarter domestic 
contract prices. 

The new scale of prices went into 
effect June Ist, a month before the 
end of the second quarter, and will 
ogy in effect until September 


Domestic bleached sulphite was 
teduced $5 per ton to $55 ex dock 
Atlantic seaboard; unbleached sul- 

ite was dropped an equal amount 
to $45 per ton. Producers of 
bleached soda pulp for sale dropped 
their price $4 per ton to $54 de- 
Wvered to the purchasing mills. 

__ +0 provide for variations in qual- 
ities, differentials were established. 


Bleached sulphite during the four 
months from June Ist to September 
30th will range from $55 to $59 per 
ton ex dock Atlantic seaboard, and 
unbleached sulphite will range in 
price from $45 to $47 per ton. 


The announcement of the new 
prices, as made in New York City, 
stated in part, “The hope was ex- 
pressed that pulp manufacturers 
abroad, in behalf of converting mills 
here and of paper prices, will seek 
to maintain quotations on foreign 
pulp on the levels announced for 
domestic pulp, so that no dower 
market prices will become neces- 
sary.” 


@ A few days after the announce- 
ment of the price reduction a New 
York importer was quoted as saying 
that the lower prices on domestic 
pulp had not stimulated buying. 
Quoting this importer’s statement as 
nublished in the Daily Mill Stock 
Reporter: “It is something axiomatic 
in wood pulp that a cut in prices 
chases buyers away; causes them to 
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government. Self-government is no 
longer the title of an industrialist’s 
speech; it is a living idea that is 
slowly, too slowly many feel, moving 
into spheres of real usefulness. With 
it many conceptions of industry are 
changing. More and more industry 
visualizes the possibilities of united 
action; but few of these have ever 
been realized. Actually, we are today 
chiefly engaged in ground work. We 
haven’t yet begun to function as we 
should or as we must if we wish to 
avoid governmental regulations. 

I know that you can not person- 
ally give much time to association 
work, but you do have time for 
thought. May I urge, therefore, that 
in connection with your own work, 
you devote some of your thinking 
to the industry of which you are a 
part. And when you have an idea, 
tell us who are in the association of- 
fices what your ideas are. 


wait to see what the reaction may 
be.” And it was said the present 
case has proven no exception. 

However, there has been so little 
activity in the wood pulp market in 
recent months the general opinion 
seems to be that the price reduction 
neither frightened away buyers nor 
stimulated purchasing immediately, 
but that it will contribute toward a 
more stable market during the next 
few months. 


Dr. Lathrop Resigns 
As Technical Director 


@ Dr. E. C. Lathrop resigned the lat- 
ter part of May as technical director for 
the entire Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
to become vice-president of the Celotex 
Corporation, with offices at 915 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Before joining the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation four years ago, Dr. Lathrop 
was for many years director of research 
and development for Celotex. 

At the time of going to press Dr. Lath- 
rop’s successor had not yet been ap- 
pointed. 
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HE annual Joint Spring Meet- 

ing of the Pacific Coast Divi- 

sion of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation and the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI, held June 3rd and 4th at 
the Benson Hotel in Portland, Ore- 
gon, was one of the best attended of 
the meetings staged to date. 

From a perusal of the registration 
list of some 155 names it will be not- 
ed that operating men and execu- 
tives came from all sections of the 
Pacific Coast, from British Colum- 
bia to Southern California. 

The meeting was also notable by 
reason of the attendance of two men 
nationally prominent in the pulp 
and paper industry; Charles W. 
Boyce, executive secretary of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association 
and Dr. Harold R. Murdock, re- 
search director of the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Company of Canton, 
North Carolina, and vice-president 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry (TAPPI). 
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Portland Joint Meeting 
A Great Success 


Program pleases large number 
of mill men in attendance from 
all sections of Pacific Coast 


The program was in charge of 
Kenneth B. Hall of Portland, and 
Mr. Hall, together with the mem- 
bers of his committees and the of- 
ficers of the two associations, ar- 
ranged a schedule of work and play 
which provided a maximum of in- 
struction and entertainment. 

Although no business meetings 
were held until Saturday morning, 
June 4th, registration opened Fri- 
day noon in the lobby of the Ben- 
son under the direction of Robert T. 
Petrie. 


@ At 1 p.m. Friday the golf tour- 
nament opened at the Columbia- 
Edgewater Country Club under the 
direction of Don L. Shirley. A 
large number of men participated in 
the contest for the fine array of 
prizes and for the honor of being 
the first to have his name engraved 
on the Ohio Knife trophy. 

For Friday evening John E. Hass- 
ler arranged an informal dancing 
party in the Oak Room of the Ben- 


son which was attended by every- 
one that had arrived in Portland. 


The Breakfast Idea 


@ Chairman Hall planned an in- 
novation at the meeting, a breakfast 
Saturday morning at 8:30, to get 
the business meetings off to an early 
start. 

The breakfast idea proved suc- 
cessful under the toastmastership of 
Zina A. Wise, president of the Grif- 
fith Rubber Mills and a past presi- 
dent of the Portland Breakfast 
Club. The club’s orchestra was on 
hand and started the breakfast off 
with music. Mr. Wise opened up 
with singing and those who had ar- 
rived still feeling a bit sleepy began 
to wake up. Everyone became wide 
awake when the toastmaster started 
fining those who came in late, after 
the 8:30 deadline. 

Several professional acts proved 
highly entertaining and put the men 
in good spirits for the business meet- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 


CHARLES W. BOYCE, Executive Secretary of the American Paper & Pulp Association, New York, was 
the speaker at the luncheon held June 4th at the joint meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association and the Pacific Section of TAPPI. 
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The Business Session 


@ First on the business program 
was an interesting and instructive 
moving picture, “Beyond the Rain- 
bow,” furnished by Heller & Merz 
and shown through the courtesy 
of the Pacific Coast Supply Com- 
pany representatives on the West 
Coast. William R. Marshall and Ed 
Tidland of the company were in at- 
tendance. The sound moving pic- 
ture shows in color the complicated 
manufacture of dyestuffs for all dye 
using industries, and gave the op- 
erating men present an insight into 
the many steps necessary to produce 
a seemingly simple paper dye. 

The first paper presented was 
“Measurement of Incrustant Re- 
moval from Cellulose Fibers,” by 
George Schmidt of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
of Washington, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. 

A second paper was offered at the 
morning session by Jerome P. Stras- 
ser of the Stein, Hall Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, entitled 
“The Uses of Starches in the Paper 
Industry.” Both Mr. Schmidt’s and 
Mr. Strasser’s papers appear in this 
number. 





TAPPI OFFICERS » » » Officers of the Pacific Section of TAPPI were elected at the 
meeting in Portland » » » The new chairman is N. W. COSTER (front row center), 
Technical Director of the Soundview Pulp Co.; WILLIAM T. WEBSTER, General 
Superintendent of the St. Regis Kraft Co., was elected vice-chairman (front row left) ; 
JOHN VAN BRUNT COX, of the Paper Makers Chemical Division of the Hercules 
Powder Co., Portland, was reelected secretary-treasurer (front row right) » » » Standing 
are: GEORGE H. McGREGOR, Superintendent of the Longview Mill, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., the retiring chairman and now a member of the executive 
committee; and, on the right, CARL FAHLSTROM, Technical Superintendent of the 
Longview Fibre Co., member of the executive committee and a past chairman of the 
Pacific Section. 


@ The stag luncheon Saturday e 


The Stag Luncheon 





noon drew a large crowd to hear 
Charles W. Boyce, executive secre- 
tary of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association speak on “The Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Industry.” Mr. 
Boyce’s talk will be found in full in 
this issue under the title, “Pulp and 
Paper Industry Needs Greater Sta- 
bility.” At the speaker’s table with 
Mr. Boyce, were: L. S. McCurdy, 
chairman of the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion of the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation; George H. McGregor, 
chairman of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI; Dr. Harold R. Murdock, 
vice-president of national TAPPI 
and director of research for the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company; 
N. W. Coster, newly elected chair- 
man of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI succeeding Mr. McGregor; 
J. V. B. Cox, secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI; E. 
W. G. Cooper, first vice-chairman 
of the Pacific Coast Superintend- 
ents; Anton Seibers, second vice- 
chairman of the superintendents; 
and, Albert S. Quinn, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion of the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. McGregor first introduced 
Dr. Murdock who spoke briefly 
saying that as vice-president of 
TAPPI he brought greetings from 
the national organization to the Pa- 


cific Section. Dr. Murdock said he 
felt right at home in a joint meeting 
of members of the two associations 
for he is a member of the Superin- 
tendents Association as well. Dr. 
Murdock stated it was the desire of 
the executive committee of TAPPI 
to cooperate closely with the Pacific 
Section and he urged the members 
to keep right on showing the na- 
tional group how to do things by 
continuing the fine work it has done 
since its organization. 

Mr. Boyce was next introduced 
by Mr. McGregor. He said D. Clark 
Everest, president of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association had 
asked him to present his greetings 
to the industry on the West Coast. 
His talk is published in this num- 
ber. 


The Round Table 


@ Always an important feature of 
the Superintendent’s meeting, the 
round table discussion at Portland 
developed such momentum that 
chairman L. S. McCurdy of the 
Superintendents association had dif- 
ficulty in stopping it when the time 
had expired. 

The round table opened with Ev- 
erett H. Barton of the Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 


pany, Longview, presenting a paper 
entitled “Past and Present Picture 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 
Mr. Barton’s paper dealt with the 
analysis and interpretation of avail- 
able statistical data on the world 
pulp industry with particular refer- 
ence to the United States situation. 
It represented a part of the work 
done by Mr. Barton under the direc- 
tion of Robert B. Wolf, manager 
of the Pulp Division, to evolve a 
clearer understanding of the eco- 
nomic factors affecting the world 
pulp industry. It is Mr. Wolf’s be- 
lief that wood pulp producers 
throughout the world will act more 
intelligently if they are fully ac- 
quainted with properly evaluated 
data on the world industry, thereby 
contributing to greater stability of 
prices and production. Mr. Barton 
presented his paper with the aid of 
large graphs many of which are 
published in this issue along with 
his paper. 

Discussion followed Mr. Barton’s 
paper in which a number of men 
present participated including Mr. 
Wolf. Operating problems came up 
for discussion through questions 
previously turned in to Mr. Mc- 
Curdy and through questions put 
from the floor. 
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Mr. McCurdy called upon Albert 
H. Hooker to lead a discussion of 
bleaching and this brought many 
men to their feet to ask and answer 
questions. 


A transcription of the round table 
discussion will be published in the 
July number of PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Saturday Evening 


@ The round table discussion 
broke up late but it did not end 
then, continuing on into the evening 


 @ 
ON THE GOLF COURSE— 


Here are some of the men attending 
the joint meeting in Portland who 
competed for the fine array of prizes, 


In No 1 appear J. P. STRASSER, 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, who 
presented a paper; B. W. SAWYER 
of the Foxboro Company; J. 6. 
HOFFMAN of J. O. Ross Engineering; 
and P. B. KEYES of the Goodyear 
Rubber & Asbestos Co. 


In No. 2 are DON L. SHIRLEY, Chair- 
man of the Golf Tournament and 
Manager of the Link-Belt Company in 
Portland; JOHN E. HASSLER, Presi- 
dent of the Coast Mfg. & Sales Co.; 
AL HOOKER of Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Co., and CARL FAHLSTROM, 
Technical Superintendent of the Long- 
view Fibre Company. 


No. 3 pictures BLAINE L. KERNS, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.; KEN 
L. HOWE of the same company; E. V. 
YOUNG, Chief Electrician, Columbia 
River Paper Mills, and H. N. MILLER 
of Westinghouse. 


In No. 4 are W. F. HYNES, General 
Electric; G. H. McGREGOR, Superin- 
tendent Longview Mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; R. V. 
MAIER of General Electric, and WAL- 
TER MITCHELL of Hesse-Ersted Iron 
Works. 


In No. 5 three out of the four are: 
HAROLD HAUFF, Pulp Division Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; 
FRED ALSOP, Van Waters & Rogers; 
Z. A. WISE, President, Griffith Rub- 
ber Mills. 


No. 6: BILL MARSHALL, Pacific 
Coast Supply Co.; W. A. KELLY, 
Waterbury Felt Co.; U. GRANT 
FARMER, Superintendent, Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles; R. Ss. 
PAINTER, U. S. Gypsum Co. 


No. 7: J. M. WILCOX, Resident En- 
gineer, St. Regis Kraft Co.; WILLIAM 
T. WEBSTER, General Superintend- 
ent, St. Regis Kraft Co.; D. C MOR- 
RIS, James Brinkley Co., and J. A. 
WILCOX, Engineer, Longview Fibre 
Co. 


In No. 8 appear some of the eller 
watching the tournament: 
JOHNSON; ERNEST KERTZ, John 
W. Bolton & Sons; ROY Ss. CARS", 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 4 
BILL WILLIAMSON, Shuler & Ben- 
ninghofen. 
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bert in small groups throughout the ho- engineer with the St. Regis Kraft geles; William T. Webster, general 
n of tel. Arguments were carried into Company, Tacoma, won a Pendle- superintendent of the St. Regis 
any the reception which was held at 6:30 ton shirt for making the most par Kraft Company, Tacoma; E. V. 
swer pm. in honor of Mr. Boyce and of holes. A half dozen golf balls went Young, chief electrician of the Co- 
Dr. Murdock, which was held in to H. Townes for the longest drive lumbia River Paper Mills at Van- 
able the Rose Room. Walter S. Hodges on the No. | hole, and W. A. Kelly, couver, Washington; R. N. Ham- 
the of Portland was in charge of the ar- of the Waterbury Felt Company, mond and G. R. McCully of the 
P & rangements for the reception. won a vacuum jug for placing his Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
After the reception more than two ball nearest to the pin on the No. 2 ber Company at Longview. 
hundred attended the dinner dance green. . For birdies the following men 
in the Oak Room where chairman For being nearest the pin on No. were awarded two golf balls each: 
Hall and his committees had ar- 13 green Al. H. Hooker of the W. C. Marshall, Pacific Coast Sup- 
sion ranged an excellent dinner and en- Hooker Electrochemical Company, ply Company; Z. A. Wise, presi, 
end tertainment program. Tacoma, won a chromium plated dent of the Griffith Rubber Mills, 
Ling Don L. Shirley, as chairman of faucet. For scores on the hidden R. V. Maier, General Electric Com- 
the golf committee, announced the holes, three golf balls each went to pany; Carl Fahlstrom of the Long- 
tize winners which he had kept the following five men; Grant Far- view Fibre Company; and Bob True 
a. since Friday afternoon de- ™€?> superintendent of Fibreboard . of the General Dyestuff Company. 
spite the urging of many hopeful Products, Incorporated at Los An- Mr. Shirley also awarded the 
ling players who desired to know the 
— winners. 
For the best all around perfor- 
ER, mance, low gross score, long drive 
_ on No. 10 hole, and for the most 
¢ birdies, the Ohio Knife gold trophy 
ing; was awarded to Carl Fahlstrom, 
— technical superintendent of the 
Longview Fibre Company. This fine 
air- trophy was put up for the first time 
and this year and Mr. Fahlstrom is first 
ai. to have his name engraved upon it. 
10.5 As this year’s winner he is privi- 
em- leged to keep it on his mantle until 
DM, the joint meeting next June. The 
ad trophy, presented by Tom J. Walt- 
mon, Northwest manager of Ohio 
* Knife Company, is for competition 
Y, among the members of the two as- 
bia sociations who are mill employes. 
ER The winner keeps it for one year 
but to retain permanent possession 
ral he must win it three times. En- 
‘in- graved on the trophy is the follow- 
v. ing: “The Ohio Knife Company 
‘L. Trophy—To be competed for at the 
on Annual Spring Meeting of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill 
-_ Superintendents’ Golf Tourna- 
ey- ment.” 
ws Mr. Fahlstrom also won a Pendle- 
4 ton shirt and a $5 merchandise or- 
er. 
% The low net score was turned in 
y, by George H. McGregor, superin- 
\T tendent of the Longview mill, Pulp 
rd Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
S. Company, who won a Macmpnies 
golf bag. For the second low gross 
in- and most bogey holes, J. A. Wilcox, 
ri engineer of the Longview Fibre 
R- mpany won a Pendleton golf suit. 
A. An award of 50 feet of garden hose 
re went to Larry K. Smith, manager of 
aus PULP & PAPER IN- 
K Wi he lente: high gross score GpricERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST DIVISION OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS 
n é : ASSOCIATION » » » L. S. McCURDY, chairman, is paper mill superintendent of the 
Y, Blaine L. Kerns of the Westing- Port Townsend Division, Crown Zellerbach Corp. (front row right) » » » E. W. G. 
id house Electric & Manufacturing COOPER, first vice-chairman, is assistant paper machine superintendent of the Crown 
" pany, Seattle, won a flashlight Willamette Paper Co. Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. at Camas (front row left) » » >» 
for the most sineiiin deka aus Standing, left, ALBERT S. QUINN, secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Coast Division and 
hol F ing Vice-President of the Stebbins Engineering Corp. » » » Standing, right, ANTON 
ole, and Jack M. Wilcox, resident SEIBERS, second vice-chairman, paper mill superintendent of the Longview Fibre Co. 
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At the SPEAKERS’ TABLE Saturday evening (but there were no speeches) were, left to right, GEORGE H. McGREGOR, 
retiring chairman of the Pacific Section of TAPPI; Dr. HAROLD R. MURDOCK, Vice-President of national TAPPI; 
Mrs. L. S. MeCURDY; N. M. BRISBOIS, General Operating Manager of Fibreboard Products, Incorporated; Mrs. G, S. 
BRAZEAU; CHARLES W. BOYCE, Executive Secretary of the American Paper & Pulp Association; G. S. BRAZEAU, 
member of the Executive Committee of national TAPPI; Mrs. GEORGE H. McGREGOR; L. S. McCURDY, Chairman of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association; Mrs. KENNETH B. HALL; 











and, standing, Mr. HALL, General Chairman of the convention. 


door prizes. Charles E. Ackley, 
paper mill superintendent of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, 
won a $10 merchandise order. A $5 
merchandise order went to Mrs. 
Anton Seibers and an electric clock 
to J. E. Hassler. Mrs. Ray C. On- 
kels also won an electric clock. An 
electric broiler was won by Mrs. R. 
T. Petrie. G. M. Myers, superin- 
tendent of Fibreboard Products, 
Incorporated at Antioch, California, 
won an electric waffle iron, while 
Charles G. Frampton, superintend- 
ent of the California Fruit Wrap- 
ping Mills at Pomona, California, 
won a set of andirons. Mrs. A. G. 
Natwick of Camas drew a pair of 
bronze book ends. 


The New TAPPI Officers 
@ Officers of the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI are elected at the spring 
meeting: those of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the Superintendents as- 
sociation at the December meeting. 

N. W. Coster, technical director 
of the Soundview Pulp Company, 
Everett, Washington, was elevated 
to the chairmanship of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI for the 1938- 
1939 year from the position of vice- 
chairman which he has held this 
past year. Mr. Coster has been 
technical director of Soundview 
since 1934. 

Mr. Coster succeeds George H. 
McGregor, superintendent of the 
Longview mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
who served this past year. 


@ During the ensuing year the 
post of vice-chairman of the Pacific 
Section will be filled by William T. 
Webster, general superintendent of 
the St. Regis Kraft Company, Ta- 
coma. Mr. Webster, as: vice-chair- 
man, will have charge of arranging 
the papers for TAPPI’s series of 
Fall and Winter Dinner Meetings. 


@ Mr. Webster, the newly elected 
vice-chairman, is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 
chemical engineering. Upon grad- 
uation, from 1915 to 1917 he was 
at the Burgess mill of the Brown 
Company. In the latter year he 
joined the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Army, serving until 
1919 when he was discharged. Mr. 
Webster then joined the Dill & Col- 
linsgorganization in Philadelphia as 
a chemist. Later he became assis- 
tant manager of the company’s Flat 
Rock mill. In 1924 he was trans- 
ferred to the Richmond mill as 
plant engineer, remaining there un- 
til 1927 when he became associated 
with the J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation in the selling and serv- 
icing of the Wagner furnace. In 
August of 1936 Mr. Webster re- 
signed from the Ross organization 
to become general superintendent of 
the St. Regis Kraft Company’s 
modernized plant at Tacoma. 


@ J. V.B. (John Van Brunt) Cox 
was reelected to serve a second term 
as secretary-treasurer of the Pacific 
Section. Mr. Cox is plant superin- 


tendent of the Paper Makers Chemi- 
cal Division of the Hercules Powder 
Company at Portland. 


Mr. Cox has been an active mem- 
ber of TAPPI since 1930, and be- 
for that he was a member of the 
Kalamazoo Cost and Technical As- 
sociation, which has since become 
the Kalamazoo Section of TAPPI. 
Mr. Cox is a 1920 graduate in chem- 
istry from the University of Wis- 
consin. Following graduation he en- 
tered the mills of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and later joined the Ap- 
pleton Coated Paper Company. 
Then for a time he was with the 
Allied Paper Mills in Kalamazoo, 
leaving to join the Paper Makers 
Chemical Company in 1926. In 1929 
Mr. Cox was transferred to Portland 
when the Paper Makers Chemical 
Company (now a Division of the 
Hercules Powder Company) estab- 
lished its plant in that city to serve 
the paper industry on the Pacific 
Coast. 


In addition to the above officers 
the executive committee will con- 
sist of George H. McGregor, retit- 
ing chairman and Carl Fahlstrom, 
past chairman of the Pacific Section. 


Upon turning over the chairman- 
ship to Mr. Coster, retiring chair- 
man George H. McGregor ex 
pressed his appreciation of the loya. 
cooperation given him by the other 
officers and members of the Pacific 


Section. 
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Ladies Entertainment 


@ The large number of ladies in 
attendance at the joint meeting were 
entertained at a luncheon Saturday 
which was held at the Columbia- 
Edgewater Country Club, followed 
by bridge for those who desired to 
play. Members of the ladies com- 
mittee who arranged the luncheon 
were: Mrs. John E. Hassler, Mrs. 
James Osborne, Mrs. J. V. B. Cox 
and Mrs. Kenneth B. Hall. 


Committees 


@ Large and successful conven- 
tions such as the one this month in 
Portland do not just happen. Only 
those who have worked in organiz- 
ing a meeting fully appreciate the 
multitude of details which must be 
taken care of in order to create a 
smooth, fast moving successful con- 
vention. This means a sacrifice of 
time as well as a large amount of 
initiative and hard work. Too much 
credit can hardly be given to those 
who contributed their part so that 
all who attended could return home 
feeling the meeting had been worth- 
while, instructive as well as enter- 
taining. 

The papers presented at the meet- 





ing were arranged for by Anton 
Seibers, second vice-chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the Ameri- 
can Pulp & Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association and paper mill sup- 
erintendent of the Longview Fibre 
Company, and George H. Mc- 
Gregor, chairman of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI and superintend- 
ent of the Longview mill, Pulp Divi- 
sion Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. 

L. S. McCurdy, chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the Super- 
intendent’s Association, arranged 
the round table discussion and 
served as chairman of the discus- 
sion. Mr. McCurdy is paper mill 
superintendent of the Port Town- 
send Division of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. 


@ General chairman of the meet- 
ing, Kenneth B. Hall, who is Pa- 
cific Coast representative for the 
Improved Paper Machinery Cor- 
poration, expressed his personal ap- 
preciation to those who gave their 
time to put the meeting across: 
Robert T. Petrie, Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the Bagley and Sewall 
Company, Portland, who took 
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charge of registration: Don L. Shir- 
ley, manager of the Link-Belt Pa- 
cific Company, Portland, who sup- 
ervised the golf tournament; John 
E. Hassler, president of the Coast 
Manufacturing & Sales Company, 
Portland, who arranged the Friday 
evening party; Zina A. Wise, presi- 
dent of the Griffith Rubber Mills, 
Portland, who organized the break- 
fast and served as toastmaster; Wal- 
ter S. Hodges, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Appleton Wire 
Works, Asten-Hill Manufacturing 
Company and the Orr Felt Blanket 
Company, who had charge of ar- 
rangements for the reception; and, 
last but not least, to the ladies com- 
mitee mentioned above for their en- 
tertainment of the ladies attending 
the meeting. 

The notebooks which the men 
found ready for them at the round 
table discussion were furnished by 
the Hawley ,Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, through the courtesy of Carl 
F. Braun, vice-president and mill 
manager. 

Following is a list of those who 
registered at the Portland joint 
meeting: 





NATIONAL TAPPI OFFICERS AT THE PORTLAND MEETING >» >» » Left to right, DR. HAROLD R. 
MURDOCK, Vice-President of TAPPI and Research Director of The Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Canton, North Carolina; ALBERT BANKUS, member of the Executive Committee of national TAPPI 
and Vice-President of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation; and G. S. BRAZEAU, member of the Ex- 


ee ——— of national TAPPI and Manager of the Everett Mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
imber Co. 
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@ Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. Alsop, Van Waters @ C.G. Frampton, California Fruit Wrapping, @ Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Morris, James Brink. oF 
& Rogers, Portland; K. M. Ackles, Corn Prod- Pomona; Keith Frampton, St. Helens Pulp ley Co., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Marshall Shi: 
ucts Sales Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. and Paper Co., St. Helens; W. R. Gibson, Cavin, Marshall & Barr, Bellingham; Mr. and Ste: 
E. Ackley, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon Northwest Filter Co., Seattle; Don H. Guild, Mrs. Wm. C. Marshall, Heller & Merz ‘Pon Stra 
City; Tone Ahlen, Svenska Flaktfrabriken, Huntington Rubber Co., Seattle; Geo. A. Glad- land; C. R. Martin, Schorn Paint Mfo. Co. and 
Stockholm, Sweden; Mr. and Mrs. G. F. AI- ding, Soundview Pulo Everett; Mr. and Portland; Jack Martin, Schorn Paint ME ” Sali 
corn, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; Les- wirs. L. T. Graham, Link Belt Co., Seattle. Seattle: W. E. Major Gaenesl Chen &- Co., Por 
lie Anderson, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp Po eg Laer : ~hemical Co., Pul 
Division, Longview. @ T. H. Grant, Columbia River Paper Mill, B. 
be oy Na mage G. Griep, a a J. H. McCarth . con 
@ Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Bannan, Western Gear Timber Co., Pylp Division, Everett; . Gevers, e). ; cCarthy, Soundview Pulp Co., Ey. 
Co., Seattle; W. R. Barber, Crown Zellerbach Longview Fibre Co., Longview; Mr. and Mrs. erett; C. R. McCully, Weyerhaeuser Timber * 
Corp., Camas; E. H. Barton, Weyerhaeuser Carl Gaiser, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Port- Co., Research Dept., Longview; Mr. and Mrs. Fib 
Timber Co., Pulp Division, Longview; C. M. land; Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth B. Hall, Improved F. W. McKenzie, Webster-Brinkley Co., Seat- anc 
Barr, Cavin, Marshall & Barr, Seattle; S. B. Paper Machinery Corporation, Portland; Mr. and tle; G. F. Mitchell, Hesse Ersted Iron Works der 
Biddle, Jr., Leeds and Northrup Co., San Fran- Mrs. John Hassler, Coast Manufacturing & Sales Portland; Walt Mitchell, Hesse Ersted Iron Cir 


cisco; Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Brazeau, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Pulp Division, Everett. 


e@ Albert Bankus, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Belvin, 
Chromium Corp., Portland; C. W. Boyce, 
Executive Secretary, American Pulp & Paper 
Association, New York; Martin Breuer, ul 
Pont Company, San Francisco; Richard S. 
Buckley, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp Divi- 
sion, Everett. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Braun, Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Co., Oregon City; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Brown, Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Portland; M. M. Brisbois, Fibreboard Products, 
Stockton; Robert E. Bundy, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Port Angeles; R. S. rey, National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co., Portland. 


e@ E. W. G. Cooper, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Camas; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Cox, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Portland; L. C. Culver, Corn 
Products Sales Co., San Francisco; John 
Carlson, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; C. H. 
Carruthers, Powell River Co., Powell River, B. 

> Cauvel, Washington Pulp & Paper 
Co., Port Angeles. 


Co., Potrland. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Hauff, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Pulp Division, Longview; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Hodges, Appleton Wire Works, 
Portland; G. W. Houk, Hooker Electro-Chemi- 
cal, Tacoma; W. F. Hynes, General Electric Co., 
Portland; Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Hatch, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; R. N. Ham- 
mond, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Research 
Dept., Longview. 


@ Dr. W. Hirschkind, Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Calif.; A. H. Hooker, 
Hooker Electro-Chemical Co., Tacoma; O. L 
Hudrlik, The Flox Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. F. Humble, J Berkheimer Co., Ta- 
coma; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Hoffman, Ross En- 
gineering Co., Portland. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Ray C. Hansen, National 
Tank and Pipe Co., Portland; Harry M. Jones 
Ohio Knife Co., Seattle; Lester M. Johnson, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; G. N 
Julien, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas; 
W. D. Jorres, L. H. Butcher Co., Portland; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Kelly, Waterbury Felt Co., 
Portland. : 


© Stig Kempe, Guest of Weyehaeuser Timber 


Works; Portland; A. E. Montgomery, J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corp., Chicago; B. W. Moore 
Consolidated Supply Co., Portland. : 


@ H. R. Murdock, Champion Paper and Fi 
Co., Canton, N. Carolina; H. pean Mille, 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Portland; J. B. 
Martin, Jr., Fibreboard Products, Potland; B. 
T. McBain, Pulp and Paper Consultant, Port. 
land; N. Menzies, W. S. Tyler Co., Seattle; C. 
J. McAllister, Coast Manufacturing & Sales, 
Portland. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. E. J. McGill, Rayonier In- 
corporated, Fernandina, Florida; Norman, 
General Iron and Steel Co., Portland; Fred 
Nicholson, Stetson-Ross Mach. Co., Seattle; Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Norwood, Columbia River Paper 
Mills, Vancouver, Wash.; Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Natwick, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas. 


@Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Onkles, New Westminster 

er Co., New Westminster, B. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Osborne, General Chemical Co., 
Portland; F. Odom, Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Co., Oregon City; R. S. Painter, U. S. Gypsum 
Co., Portland; F. M. Pape, Wilson and Geo. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cavin, Cavin, Mar- Co., Longview, Wash., Stockholm, Sweden; Mr. Meyer, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Petrie, al 

shall & Barr, Bellingham; Mr. and Mrs. N. W. and Mrs. E. E. Kertz, John W. Bolton & Sons, Bagley and Sewell Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. t 

Coster, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; E. F. Portland; Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Kelly, Weyer- W. A. Prier, Oregon Brass, Portland; Mr. and t 

Clark, L. H. Butcher Co., Seattle; H. A. Des haeuser Timber Co., Pulp Division, Longview; Mrs. C. D. Parker, The Fafner Bearing Co., es 

Marais, General Dyestuff Corp., San Francisco; B. L. Kerns, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg., Seattle; Paul Pittenger, Weyerhaeuser Timber 

J Draudt, H. T. McCluskey & Sons, Port- Seattle; Louie Lang, Portland; R. V. Maier, Co.; Everett. 

land; Robert A. Diehm, Rohm & Hass Co., General Electric Co., Portland. 

Inc., Philadelphia. st 
@ Mr. and Mrs. L. S. McCurdy, National Pa- ® Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Quinn, Stebbins Engi- u 

@ R. E. Drane, St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., per Products Co., Port Townsend; Mr. and "©e™ns Corp., Seattle; H. H. Richmond, Elec- 

St. Helens; Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Duncan, Her- Mrs. G. H. McGregor, Weyerhaeuser Timber tric Steel Foundry, Portland; James Ruck, St. Ce 

cules Powder Co., Portland; A. C. Dunham, Co., Longview; L. McLeod, Simonds Saw & Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 

Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland; U. Grant Far- Steel Co., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Meyers, Russell, Everett Pulp and Paper Co., Everett; — 

mer, Fibreboard Products, Inc., Los Angeles; Fibreboard Products, Inc., Antioch, Calif.; Mr. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Server, Appleton 

Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Flateboe, Sumner Iron and Mrs. H. O. Meyers, Fibreboard Products, Woolen Mills, Portland; Mr. and Mrs. S. A. th 

Works, Everett; Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fahlstrom, Inc., Sumner; Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Morden, Salmonson, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; B. of 

Longview Fibre Co., Longview. Morden Machine Co., Portland. W. Sawyer, The Foxboro Co., Portland. te 











THE LADIES ATTENDING the joint meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp & Papa, 
bridge at the Columbia-Edgewater Country Club Saturday, June 4th. 


Su 














eF. C. Shaneman, Penn Salt, Tacoma; D. L. 
Shirley, Link Belt Co., Portland; Leo Spier, 
Stein Hall Co., Inc., San Francisco; Jerry P. 


in Hall Co., Inc., icago; Mr. 
oy A. Salmonson, Coast Mfg. and 
Sales, Seattle; F. V. Sams, Allis Chalmers, 


Portland; Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Scott, Pacific 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. L. Shera, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Ta- 


coma, 


e@ Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Seibers, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview; Larry Smith, Pacific Pulp 
and Paper Ind., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. C. Shol- 
derbrand, Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon 
City; Larry Supove, Electric Steel Foundry, 


Portland; Geo. Spencer, Hawley Pulp and Pa- 
per Co., Oregon City; H. . Townes, Fed- 
erated Metal Division American Smelting & 
Refining, Portland. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. R. M. True, General Dyestuff 
Corp., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. James Turek, 
Stein HaJl Co., Inc., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl G. Thompson, reat Western Electro 
Chemical, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. V. L. Tipka, 


et / Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon City; E 


Tidland, Pacific Coast Supply, Portland; 
a A. Vernet, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decator, 


@ Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Kraft Co., Tacoma; J.‘ M. 


Webster, St. 
Wilcox, St. 


Regis 
Regis 
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The Use of Starches 
In the Paper Industry 


by JEROME P. STRASSER* 


TARCH has some very valuable 
qualities. It is not a cure-all 
but used intelligently it has its 

place. Because of lack of time I 
am going into the subject, outlining 
those things which may be of inter- 
est to you. 


Let us summarize the relation of 
starch to your business. You are 
using starch in the beater, tub and 
calendars. Some of you use adhe- 





*Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. Presented at 
the joint meeting of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Assn. and the Pacific Section of TAPPI 
Portland, Oregon, June 3rd and 4th, 1938. 


il Superintendents Association and of the Pacific Section of TAPPI, were entertained with luncheon and 


sives produced from starch for mak- 
ing corrugated boxes, paper bags, 
corés or in the finishing room. 


Starch used in the beater in this 
section is relatively little. All of 
you have experimented with it in its 
many forms. You know that the 
starches offered for sale are raw, 
treated or modified. They were used 
by adding dry, swollen or cooked. 
The purpose for using starch was to 
improve some of the physical tests 
or finish. 


The calendar starches used here 
classify in general to be the same 
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Kraft Co., Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Wilder, 
H. Waterbury & Sons, Portland; Bill William- 
son, Shuler Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio; 

A. Wise, Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. H. Wear, Taylor Instrument Co., 
Portland. 


@ J. A. Wilcox, Longview Fibre, Longview; 
}. B. Wilt, Spaulding Pulp and Paper Co., 
Newberg; Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Waltmon, Ohio 
Knife Co., Portland; Fred Weleber, Hawley 
Pulp and Paper, Oregon City; J. A. Wilson, 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon City; A. 
D. Woods, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Camas; E. P. Wood, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Pulp Division, Longview. 


as the beater-starches, except that 
some mills convert the starch in the 
cooking. These are used cooked in 
concentrations of from one to eight 
per cent. The factor of roll pitting 
which was one of the early problems 
has been solved. 


Tub sizing is not done extensively 
here. Chlorinated starches are used 
for this work. Consideration is now 
being given to producing the tub 
starches by enzyme or chemical con- 
version. 


We have been conducting a re- 
search program at the Institute of" 
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Paper Chemistry at Appleton where 
we have been evaluating the various 
starches and methods of preparation 
both for beater and tub. 


Adding to Beater Best 


@ We have concluded that of all 
the ways of using starch, that added 
to the beater it does the most good. 
This may sound peculiar in view of 
the sad experiences that most of you 
have had with beater starch. The 


reasons are these. In comparing 


At the DINNER DANCE 


In the top picture, standing and fac- 
ing the camera, are KEITH FRAMP- 
TON of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Co., and his father, CHARLES G. 
FRAMPTON, Superintendent of the 
California Fruit Wrapping Mills at 
Pomona. Seated, facing the camera, 
are Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST KERTZ 
(Mr. Kertz is Pacific Coast represen. 
tative of John W. Bolton & Sons), 
Mr. and Mrs. FRED WELEBER and 
GEORGE SPENCER of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company. In the back- 
ground appear Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES 
SERVER (Appleton Woolen Mills) 
and Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES E. ACK- 
LEY (Mr. Ackley is paper mill Super- 
intendent of Hawley). 





In the foreground of the second pic- 
ture are Mr. and Mrs. MERRILL E. 
NORWOOD (Paper Mill Superintend- 
ent of Columbia River Paper Mills), 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL F. GAISER (Pur- 
chasing Agent for Crown Willamette 
Division of Crown Zellerbach at Port- 
land) and Mr. and Mrs. WALTER S. 
HODGES (representative for Asten- 
Hill, Appleton Wires and Orr Felts). 


In the third picture at the table in 
the foreground are Mr. and Mrs. 
LOUIS LANG of Portland, Mr. and 
Mrs. CARL F. BRAUN (Vice-President 
and Mill Manager of Hawley-Pulp & 
Paper Co.), Mr. and Mrs. F. V. SAMS 
(Allis-Chalmers), and Mr. and Mrs. 
RAY C. HANSEN (Sales Manager Na- 
tional Tank & Pipe). In_ the left 
background are: GUY C. MITCHELL, 
vice-president of the Hesse-Ersted Iron 
Works; and TOM WALTMON and 
RALPH JONES of the Ohio Knife Co. 


The fourth photograph, in the back- 
ground left to right; Mr. and Mrs. 
BERK BANNAN (Western Gear) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. DOUGLAS C. MORRIS 
(James Brinkley Company); 5S. A. 
SALMONSON, Assistaint Superintend- 
ent Soundview Pulp Co. Standing, 
KENNETH B. HALL; General Chair- 
man of the convention. Seated at the 
table in the foreground are: Mr. an 
Mrs. ANTON SEIBERS (Paper Mill 
Superintendent of Longview ibre 
Co.); Mr. and Mrs. ROY CAREY (Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical) ; Mr. an 
Mrs. JOHN E. HASSLER (Coast Mfg. 
& Sales Co.); E. W. G. COOPER, As- 
sistant Paper Mill Superintendent 0 
Crown Willamette at Camas; an r- 
and Mrs. CARL FAHLSTROM (Teeh- 
nical Superintendent of the Longview 
Fibre Co.) 
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the typical tests of papers tubbed 
with starch and with like amounts in 
the sheet of starch added in the 
beater, the latter always shows to 
advantage. However, do not mis- 
understand me. We also found that 
in adding starch in the beater we 
could use three or four per cent and 
only find one quarter to one half per 
cent retained. Then when we added 
one half per cent to a sheet from 
the tub the beater sheet showed best 
in a basis of amount present. When 
you stop to figure its efficiency on a 
basis of amount present and its cost, 
you have the reason for its non-use 
in this section. It is surprising what 
two or three per cent of starch pres- 
ent in a sheet of kraft will show. The 
problem is how to keep it in the 
sheet. 

We have every reason to believe 
starch is mechanically retained only. 
The type and treatment of the fur- 
nish is responsible for the results ob- 
tained. The fibers with the greatest 
inherent strength, well hydrated, 
formed into a tight sheet and run- 
ning into the heavier weights shows 
the usefulness of starch to better ad- 
vantage. The dryer the sheet be- 
fore the addition of starch the bet- 
ter the results. 


Starch Stronger Than Fibers 


@ Starch as a bonding agent is 
stronger than any of your fibers.. It 
has this quality after being hydrated 
far beyond the point to which your 
fibers are hydrated. There is no 
mystery as to why a half to two or 
three per cent shows up so well if 
retained. Do not consider it as 
twenty to sixty pounds of powder 
per ton of fiber. Think of it in 
terms of that amount of starch into 
which a thousand pounds of water 
or more has been hydrated. A thou- 
sand pounds of starch jell will cover 
an enormous area and wet down a 
lot of fibers. When the water is re- 
moved in the process of drying 
there is some migration of starch to 
the surfaces. However, this immeas- 
urable jell appreciably improves the 
bonding of the fibers. 

The less the tear factor has been 
disturbed in the treatment of the 
fiber the less harm starch does this 
quality. Or to picture it another 
way, if you were to treat the fiber to 
get maximum mullen comparable to 
that obtained in the presence of 

ree per cent starch the tear loss is 
gteater because of mechanical treat- 
ment than where starch was used. 

_ We have recognized that in some 
mstances using starch in the beater 
18 very inefhcient. Many mills have 


installed size presses as the solution. 
As you know this is quite expensive 
and means an added fixed higher 
conversion cost because of redrying. 
We have attempted to solve the 
problem of using starch economical- 
ly and with a relatively small invest- 


ment. 
The Distributer 


We have some ‘slides showing a 
device mounted on the wet end of a 
paper machine. This machine we 
have named a Distributer. It con- 
sists of a ten-inch balanced brass 
roll in a box in which constant level 
is maintained by means of a variable 
speed drive independent of the pa- 
per machine. The solution in the 
box is picked up by the roll, the 
amount being determined by the 
depth of solution in the box and is 
further regulated by a slice or doc- 
toring device mounted on top, ten 
degrees off center in the direction 
that the roll is driven. The solution 
remaining on the roll after it passes 
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the top slice is doctored off by a 
bronze doctor which is oscillated to 
prevent scoring. The oscillating de- 
vice is driven off the drive shaft of 
the roll. The solution flows over 
the bronze doctor on to a table 
which conveys it to the sheet on the 
wire. The angle of the doctor is 
maintained by the table. Inserted 
on the face of the table, in the direc- 
tion of flow is set of channels 
formed by one-half inch fins or 
flutes. The channels are five to the 
inch and about one sixteenth inch 
wide, six inches long and one half 
inch deep, streamlined on the top 
end. They are fixed about five 
inches from the delivery lip of the 
table. 


The purpose of the channels are 
to collect the flowing solution, re- 
distribute it'so that a perfect film 
leaves the table to the sheet. The 
device is mounted over the paper 
machine wire near the end of the 
table roll section or over a suction 





KENNETH B. HALL as General Chairman of the joint meeting in 
Portland was in charge of all arrangements » » » MRS. HALL served 
on the Ladies Committee which planned the program of enter- 
tainment for the ladies attending the meeting » » » Mr. Hall is 
Pacific Coast representative for the Improved Paper Machinery 


Corporation. 
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box ahead of the dandy roll. Inas- 
much as the speed with which the 
pickup roll in the box directly in- 
fluences the velocity of flow it is pos- 
sible to coordinate the flow of mate- 
rial over the table to the speed of 
the wire and not disturb formation. 


Results With Distributers 


@ We give some points of interest 
about the distribution. 

The retention of starch is not as 
good as the tub but the better dis- 
tribution equalizes this factor and 
saves redrying. 

Capillary attraction during dry- 
ing causes some concentration of 
starch on the surface. 

This device is used as an inexpen- 
sive method of closing up a paper 
machine to use fillers. 

We think that this device offers 
the possibility of running light 
weight bag and wrapping papers at 
higher speeds and getting good test 
or to bring those types of papers up 
to specifications when the test is 
down. 

The privilege of discusing this 
subject before you gentlemen is ap- 
preciated. Your questions either 
now or later are welcome. Thank 
you. 


Labor Board Unanimously 
Settles Two Cases 


@ The Joint Labor Relations Board of 
the Pacific Coast pulp and paper indus- 
try met in Portland recently and heard 
two cases which were unanimously and 
amicably settled. 

This was only the second meeting of 
the board since it was organized four 
years ago, and brings the number of 
cases heard to a total of three. In every 
case, the decision of the board has been 
unanimous. 

The board is composed of eight men, 
four representing the employers and four 
representing employees. 
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Cavin, Marshall & Barr 
Open Seattle Office 


H. D. Cavin leaves on three 
months European trip to study 
pulp and paper mill design, 
construction and operation 


@ Having finished their work at 
Bellingham with the completion of 
the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company’s new ynbleached sulphite 
pulp mill of 125 tons per day capa- 
city, the consulting engineering firm 
of Cavin, Marshall and Barr estab- 
lished offices in Seattle on June 
15th. 

The new offices are at 1215 Ex- 
change Building and the telephone 
number is Eliot 8777. 

Harold D. Cavin is leaving June 


.21st for a three month’s trip to 


European pulp and paper making 
countries for the purpose of study- 
ing design, construction and opera- 


tion of the most modern pulp and 
paper mills. Mrs. Cavin is accom- 
panying her husband. 

They will sail from New York 
July 1st and will go directly to Swe- 
den, returning to the Pacific Coast 
early in October. 

Besides Sweden, Mr. Cavin will 
visit mills in Norway, Finland, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and in Eng- 
land. 

Harry L. Marshall and C. M. 
Barr have moved from Bellingham 
to Seattle and are now located in the 
new Exchange Building office. Mr. 
Cavin is a member of the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 


Association. 
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Superintendents Go 
To National Meeting 


@ The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ent’s Association, which is being held 
this year at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto, Ontario, will be attended by at 
least four Pacific Coast superintendents. 

Going East to the meeting, which is to 
be held June 22nd through the 24th are: 
L. S. McCurdy, paper mill superintend- 
ent of the Port Townsend Division of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, and 
chairman of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association; Claude 
Kelley, paper mill superintendent of Pa- 
cific Mills, Limited, Ocean Falls, B. C.; 


L. Paul Fortier, general superintendent 


of the Everett Pulp & Paper Company, 
Everett, Washington; and, Niles Ander- 
son, assistant superintendent of the St. 
Regis Kraft Company, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


“Dad”? Wood 
at Camas 


@ A. D. “Dad” Wood, well known 
sulphite pulp man, has come to the Ca- 
mas mill of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, and is now supervising sul- 
phite pulp production. He came here 


from the Tacoma division of Rayonier 
Incorporated where he was located for a 
number of years. 

His assistant is J. V. Savage, formerly 
with Rayonier Incorporated, Grays Har- 
bor division, at Hoquiam, Washington. 





THE DISTRIBUTER, a device for applying starch size solutions directly to the sheet as it is formed on 


the wire » » » Described by Mr. Strasser in his paper. 
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Figure the yearly cost of 
spoilage due to atmospheric 
changes in your 
mill .... 























and you will better appreciate the in- 
vestment value available from complete 


ROSS 
Air Conditioning 





iene i as Air Conditioning | A p Pp ara + us 


Unit for Paper Mills 















Ross air conditioning systems insure positive con- 
trol of both temperature and humidity—at all 
seasons—within any predetermined condition re- 
quired. Designed, built and installed by an or- 
ganization with a quarter century of experience 
with paper mill problems—Ross apparatus def- 
initely eliminates damage due to atmospheric 
changes—cracked, curled, “wet stock.” By im- 
proving quality of products and preventing spoil- 
age—the equipment pays for itself out of savings 
effected. 








equipping your mill to successfully meet 
. the demand for “mill conditioned stock” 


{ Get our reliable recommendations for ] 






J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


4 : : : ; 
Viain Office 0 VAD SON AVE. NEM York, : ae 

North Well st P9538 Cereeles Ave 22860 N\ W Front Axe 

CHICAGO DETROUI PORTLAND. OR] 


| IN CANADA — ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LTD. — DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL 
































The “mining” of Texas Gulf‘'s 991/2°/. pure Sulphur —a Sulphur free from 
harmful ingredients — is conducted on a large scale, calling for the exten- 
sive facilities and modern equipment pictured here. A daily production of 
more than 3,000 fons is maintained. The Sulphur is stored in vais each 
holding about half a million tons. Co-ordinated shipping facilities by land 
and by sea give to the pulp and paper industry assurance of an unfailing 
supply of this essential raw material. 


ULPHUR 


New York City 
Long Point Texas 
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Greater Stability of Production 
Is Possible Through Economic Studies 


Application of the scientific approach to studies of 
the economic problems affecting the pulp industry 
should be as fruitful of results as it has been 

in solving the technical problems 


by E. H. BARTON, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Company* 


HE men in the Pulp and Paper 

Industry, have probably never 

before been so actively engaged 
in studying together the various 
aspects of our business. 

To date, much time and effort has 
been given by the various technical 
men in the industry in making scien- 
tific studies of the chemical and en- 
gineering problems with a view of 
improving the product and lower- 
ing the cost of production. As a 
result of such efforts, considerable 
progress has been made. 

But there is another aspect of our 
industry that has not received as 
much attention nor aroused as 
much interest. Neither has there 
been the same scientific approach to 
the understanding of its problems as 
has been given to those technical 
ones. Reference is made to that as- 
pect which has to do with the pro- 
duction, consumption, imports and 
exports of pulp of this country as 
well as of the other countries of the 
world. 

A scientific approach to any prob- 
lem implies the gathering and re- 
cording of observed events and a 
study of what may be their rela- 
tionships. Not until that is done 
can a real understanding be had of 
the various economic forces at work 
and their effect upon the operation 
of our industry. 

It may be said that the pulp in- 
dustry, like any other, is a form of 
an Industrial Democracy. Any form 
of democrarcy to be successful must 
depend in large part upon the 
amount of accurate information that 
its members have, the extent of dis- 
tribution of this information and 
the use to which it is put. So to con- 
tinue the improvements this indus- 
try has already made, its economic 
aspects must be more extensively 


studied and understood. 


*Presented by Mr. Barton before the joi 

, . joint 

Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of the 

an Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 

et” and the Pacific Section of TAPPI, Port- 
» Oregon, June 4th. 


@ Because pulp is a world com- 
modity, widely used and with prac- 
tically no tariff restrictions, the busi- 
ness of producing it offers special 
problems. Also a different set of 
problems result because some plants 
produce pulp only of one kind or 
another; some produce several kinds 
and in addition to pulp, some plants 
convert what pulp they make into 


paper and paper products and may 
even buy pulp from other mills to 
use with their own. 

We are now in the midst of an- 
other business slump and many of 
us are concerned about the future 
and where we are going from here. 
But before we can intelligently plan 
for the future, it should be recog- 
nized that it is very necessary to 


U.S.CONSUMPTION & IMPOI 
SULPHITE & SULPHATE 


Peay, | 
o ep, 


936 





Mr. BARTON POINTS TO THE FIGURES showing that of all the 
wood pulp SOLD in the United States, foreign mills supply approxi- 
mately 80% and American pulp mills but 20%. 
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have a clear picture of the industry 
as a whole, what it has accomplished 
in the past and the part the various 
producing countries play in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. 

The economic factors affecting 
this industry are many and varied. 
Much factual information we have 
and much we do not have. There 
are several organizations that have 
been busy for a considerable length 
of time gathering all manner of 
statistical data. The accumulation 
of figures and tables has become 
cumbersome and_ uncoordinated, 


130 
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1925 =| 1925 
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making it extremely difficult to find 
the time to properly integrate and 
evaluate them. By analysis alone, 
can it be determined how much of 
this statistical information may be 
helpful and how much is of no par- 
ticular consequence. To save time 
and to get a clearer view and under- 
standing of the whole problem, 
graphical charts are used. 

The following series of charts are 
given as a start in this direction. 

Chart No. 1 

@ The first curve in this chart 
gives the rate of textile production, 
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Chart No. 1 


of which rayon is a large part. The 
average production in 1923-1925 
equals 100. In comparing this curve 
with the following one for total pa- 
per production of the United States 
mills, a similarity in trends will be 
noted. However the variations for 
textiles are much more pronounced 
than those for paper. When one 
studies the production indices of 
other commodities, it is observed 
that pulp and paper production is 
among those that vary the least. 
This industry is remarkable for its 
relative stability in comparison with 
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Men loafed ... trucks stood idle... each 
time this logger’s tractors jammed with 


HE LOGGING Boss of a large Crescent 

City lumber company wasn’t getting 
his logs out of the woods on schedule. 

His Diesel tractors kept having valve 
and ring trouble. Logs were delayed in reaching 
the trucks that hauled them to the mill. As many 
as five trucks were kept idle at a time . . . while 
their drivers loafed. 

The local Shell man was sent for. He saw that 
the severe temperatures and rough work called 
for a special type of Diesel lubricant and recom- 
mended the proper grade of a Shell lubricating 
oil that had proved successful under similar con- 
ditions. 

These logging tractors have been in continuous 
operation ever since... without a breakdown due 


*An actual case history in Shell’s files 


ring trouble. Read how the Shell man 
helped end these breakdowns* 


to faulty lubrication. This company reports that 
the motors now run cooler. Valve and ring stick- 
ing has been corrected. And they’re saving up to 
25% on lubricant besides. 

Shell’s success with problems like this is due to 
a thorough understanding of mill and logging 
lubrication requirements . .. and to a line of better 
lubricants developed for this need. 


Call in Shell if you’re not getting 100% lubri- 


‘ cation efficiency. Phone nearest office or write 


Industrial Lubricants Division, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, Shell Building, San Francisco, California. 


ENGINEERED FOR YOUR 4 BASIC OPERATIONS: 


POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


POWER 
DISTRIBUTION 
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many others. However it could be 
vastly improved. Total paper pro- 
duction is now running slightly un- 
der 70% of capacity and is com- 
parable with the 1935 ratio. The 
heavy line drawn at 80%, represents 
what might be considered as the 
normal rate of production. Textile 
production on the other hand is 
comparable to the production aver- 
age for the latter part of the year 
1934. This latter comparison is, by 
the way, characteristic of all indus- 
trial commodities taken as a whole. 


When the ratio of total paper pro- 
duction is broken down to show the 
production ratios for the various 
paper groups, slightly different fig- 
ures are had. For example, that of 
Newsprint reached a maximum of 
96% in May, 1937, was 74% in De- 
cember and for March, the latest 
report, was 70%. Book paper 
reached its maximum of 85% in 
April, 1937, was 51% in December 
and 68% in March. Writing paper 
reached its maximum of 94% in 
March, 1937, was 51% in December 
and 75% in March. 


The next two curves give the 
monthly production of printing and 
fine papers and the stocks on hand 
at the end of each month. The up- 
turn of production in the late fall 
of 1936 corresponds to that shown 
in the preceding curve for the ratio 
of total paper production. This was 
probably caused partly by the gen- 
eral belief of inflation ahead and 
the desire to hedge against price in- 
creases and partly by the talk that 
there was a world shortage of pulp. 
The drop in stocks of papers, dur- 
ing the first part of 1937, probably 
indicates that the consumers of pa- 
per were also stocking up. Stocks 
of these papers reached their maxi- 
mum in November, 1937, which 
amounted to 228,029 tons with a 
production of 149,533 tons. The 
March report gives equivalent fig- 
ures of 207,619 tons and 171,228 
tons showing a decrease of stocks on 
hand and increased production. 


The fifth curve on this chart gives 
the Bleached Pulp prices per ton, as 
reported in trade journals, for do- 
mestic pulp ex dock Atlantic Coast. 

The bottom curve on this chart 
gives the tons of Sulphite Pulp on 
hand which was produced by the 
U. S. mills for sale in the market. 
Pulp stocks held by converter mills 
for their own use are not included. 

A careful study of this chart 
shows some interesting relationships 
and also suggests other useful in- 
formation that is not given. For in- 
stance, a knowledge of the amount 


of pulp stocks held by the different 
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paper companies bought in the open 
market is needed and also the 
amount of imported pulp stocks be- 
ing held at various seaports for later 
deliveries. Arrangements are now 
being made to get this information 
so that_it may be of benefit to pro- 
ducer, importer and consumer alike 
which would probably assist to bring 
about more stable conditions in the 
paper industry. 

The figures for Textile produc- 
tion were obtained from the Rayon 
Organon monthly and the others 
from the monthly summaries of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and the United States Pulp 
Producers Association. 


Chart No. 2 


@ Turning now from the present 
to the past, Chart No. 2 gives the 
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total Chemical Pulp Production by 
years for the entire world, for coun. 
tries other than the United States 
and for the United States alone. 
The dotted line represents the pro. 
ducing capacities. These capacities 
are based partly on the reports of 
the United States Pulp Producers 
Association and partly on estimates. 
It will be noted that the world pro- 
duction for 1937 increased approxi- 
mately 50% over that in 1929 while 
the United States production in- 
creased approximately 56% for the 
same period. 


Relationships of the Pacific Coast 
and other U. S. producing regions 
to the total 1937 U. S. production 
of sulphite and sulphate are as fol- 
lows: 
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Sulphite Sulphate Total 
New England isebilen 23% 11% 
Middle Atlantic _ 9% 4% 
Lake States pat 24% 12% 27% 
Southern States 3% 76% 40% 
PACIFIC COAST 41% 12% 27% 
100% 100% 100% 

Chart No. 3 Chart No. 6 


@ This chart is for Sulphite Pro- 
duction only. It should be ex- 
plained that this is incomplete as 
several of the smaller countries do 
not report their production of sul- 
phite and sulphate separately. They 
only show the amount of chemical 
pulp produced in addition to what- 
ever mechanical pulp they might 
have. However, this chart does in- 
clude the big majority of mills in 
the world. It shows the general 
trend which can be compared with 
chart No. 5 for sulphate production. 

Rayon Production for the world 
in terms of pulp is given to show 
the increase in the use of sulphite 
pulp for this product. These figures 
include a small amount of cotton 
linters. 


Chart No. 4 

@ This chart gives the United 
States Consumption of Sulphite 
Pulp by years and the Imports. Im- 
ports are also shown as a percent of 
consumption. It should be noted 
that there has been a general up- 
ward trend in the percentage of sul- 
phite pulp imported. This was espe- 
cially marked during the period of 
depreciated currencies. When the 
per cent of par value of foreign 
monies in terms of the U. S. dollar 
became nearer 100, the per cent of 
imports declined. Per cent par of 
Swedish money was plotted because 
that country’s exports to the U. S. 
are the largest and its money value 
is closely tied to the monies of the 
other European pulp producing 
countries. 

This stresses the importance of 
keeping up to date information on 
foreign exchange. 


Chart No. 5 


@ This chart gives the Sulphate 
Production. It is for the same 
countries as the one for sulphite. It 
will be noted that sulphate produc- 
tion did not have the decline dur- 
ing the depression years the sulphite 
had. The United States in 1937 
produced practically one-half of the 
world production. The large in- 
crease in capacity is due to the new 
mills in the southern states. 





@ This chart gives the Consump- 
tion and Imports of Sulphate Pulp. 
The per cent of imports to consump- 
tion is much different from that of 
sulphite pulps.. This is principally 
due to the fact that most of the 
sulphate mills are self contained and 
therefore consume their own pulp. 
Consequently there is only a rela- 
tively small market for the importer 
to supply. The effect of the depreci- 
ated currencies is again evident. 
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Chart No. 4 


Chart No. 7 

@This chart compares the Con. 
sumption and Imports of Sulphite 
and Sulphate Pulps for the year 
1937. Out of a total consumption 
of both pulps, 35% was imported, 
Of the sulphite consumption, 43% 
was imported and 25% of the sul- 
phate was imported. This left hand 
column of circles represents all mills, 
In the right hand column only pulp 
produced for sale (as pulp) is 
shown. Out of the total consump. 
tion of 6,225,000 tons, 2,765,000 tons 
or 44.5% was manufactured for sale 
as pulp. Out of this amount, the 
U. S. mills furnished 22%; the 
European producers, 59%, and the 
Canadian 19%. 


Imports to the United States come 
principally from the following coun- 
tries: 


(Chart No. 7 appears on page 29) 
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% 1936 Imports Jo 1937 Imports 
Sweden 49% 47% 
Finland — 14% 127% 
REEL ERESS oaree Ei 6% 4% 
NG == cen 3% 3% 
RES SESS 24% 30% 


The foregoing charts with their 
explanations represent merely a start 
toward attaining a better under- 
standing of our industry as a whole 
and the relationships of the various 
producing countries to our own. It 
is hoped that they will indicate the 
necessity for more complete, as well 
as more current statistics on the pulp 
and paper industry. The presenting 
of up to date current statistics is 


very dependent upon the prompt- 
ness of the various reporting com- 
panies in sending the reports re- 
quested by their associations. 
Violent price fluctuations work 
against production stability. Before 
we can achieve such stability, which 
would be of benefit to both con- 
sumer and producer, all of the rele- 
vant economic facts must be con- 
sidered. These can not be fully 
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comprehended until they are pre- 
sented in such a graphical manner 
as to make them readily understood. 
When this is done, all parties con- 
cerned will benefit by being able to 
direct their operations more intelli- 
gently. . 


MacBain Back 
From Trip 


@ D.K. MacBain, resident engineer of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company pulp 
division at Longview, returned to the 
plant a short time ago after a trip into 
the South. He spent some time in New 
Orleans while away. 
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McGregor Appointed 
Superintendent of 
Weyerhaeuser at Longview 
@ Robert B. Wolf, general man- 
ager of the Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, recently 
announced the appointment, effec- 
tive May Ist, of George H. Mc- 
Gregor as superintendent of the 
Longview bleached sulphite pulp 
mill of which W. Norman Kelly is 
manager. 

Mr. McGregor has been associat- 
ed with the Longview mill since 
1934, serving in various capacities, 
principally as technical director. His 
experience in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry combines technical study and 
practical experience. George Mc- 
Gregor is a 1925 graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin with the 
degrees of B. C. and M. S. in chemi- 
cal engineering. From his gradua- 
tion in 1925 until 1928 he was em- 
ployed as a chemist by the North- 
west Paper Company of Cloquet, 
Minnesota. In the latter year he was 
awarded the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany’s fellowship in graduate study 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Upon completion of this study in 
1929 Mr. McGregor returned to 
Cloquet and was placed in charge of 
the company’s laboratories remain- 
ing until 1931 when he left to be- 
come an instructor in pulp and 
paper manufacture at the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, 
Wisconsin. In 1934 he left Appleton 
to join the Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation. 

From his arrival on the Pacific 
Coast Mr. McGregor has taken an 
active part in the affairs of TAPPI, 
serving as vice-chairman last year 
and as chairman of the Pacific 
Coast Section this year, completing 
his term at the meeting in Portland 
this month. 


West Linn’s 


35-Year Club Meets 
@ The ‘35-Year Club” of the West 


Linn mill of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, met at luncheon June 3, 
when service pins in recognition of an 
additional five years of service were pre- 
sented to the following: 

C. E. Bruner, 40-year pin. 

Frank Oliver, 40-year pin. 

G. Reddick, 40-year pin. 

F. D. Simmons, 35-year pin. 

I. Rittenhouse, 35-year pin. 

J. A. Rayle, 30-year pin. 

Presentation of the pins was made by 
Albert Bankus, who also gave an inter- 
esting talk on the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. Other guests and speakers 
were A. R. Heron of the San Francisco 
office, J. E. Hanny of Camas, Norman 
Gibbs of Rayonier Incorporated, Port 
Angeles, E. W. Erickson of Port Town- 
send and Mr. Brodie, publisher of the 
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Oregon City Enterprise. Mr. Brodie was 
presented with a small replica of a roll 
of paper, suitably engraved in recogni- 
tion of 50 years of continuous newsprint 
purchase from the West Linn mill. 

The ‘35-Year Club” is, as its name 
implies, composed of those who have 
been in the employ of the company for 
35 years or more. The club meets to 
present pins as in this case, and stages 
an annual dinner meeting between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, with only 
members present. 

At this time there are 14 employees at 
West Linn who have 35 years or more 
service. Six of these have been there 
forty years or more, while one has been 
there more than 45 years. He will, in 
fact, be eligible for a 50-year pin in an- 
other year. The other seven members all 
have 35 years or more to their credit. 

It is significant, to note that between 
73 and 74 per cent of all the men in 
the West Linn mill wear pins showing 
five years or more service. 


Louis Bloch 

Makes European Trip 

@ A trip to Europe was made in May 
by Louis and Mrs. Bloch of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Bloch is chairman of the 


board of Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
They expected to be gone two months. 
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New St. Helens 
Wood Room Running 


@ The new wood room recently com. 
pleted by the St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company went into operation June 6, 
and is working very successfully, accord- 
ing to President Max Oberdorfer. 


Crown Willamette 
Technical Men Meet 


@ At the annual banquet of the Crown 
Zellerbach association of technical men 
and superintendents, which was held at 
the Heathman hotel in Portland, May 
24th, eleven Crown Willamette Paper 
Company division men were awarded 
service pins. They were: 

Twenty years — George Chinakos, 
Maurice Godsil, Robert J. Nills, J. A. 
Beauchamp, Ernest Montgomery and 
Dave Hirschberger. 

Twenty-five years — Benjamin Reed, 
Otto Pieritz and F. F. Sullivan. 

Thirty-five years — Claude Smith and 
Harvey Turner. 

Presentations of the pins were made by 
Roy Young of San Francisco. 

Aside from the awarding of service 
pins the rest of the evening was devoted 
to discussion of wood problems. Phil 
Simcoe of the Port Townsend Division 
was the principal speaker. 
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U. S. CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS 
SULPHITE AND SULPHATE PULPS 


U.S.PRODUCTION 
(LESS EXPORTS) 






SULPH ITE 


U.S.PRRODUCTION 
(LESS EXPORTS) 


57%, 
Consumption 3,309,000 Tons 
\MPORTS 
pe <5 
) PY 


SULPHATE 


U.S._PRODUCTION 
(LESS EXPORTS) 


75% 


Consumption 2,916,000 Tons 


(Source; Vol.3, Noel WOODPULP U.P.P.A.) 








Imports 2,166,000 Tons 

Domestic Sales 599.000 

Total Sales 2,765,000 " 44.5% 
Imports 1,452,000 Tons 

Domestic Sales 644,000 " 

Total Sales 1,976,000 “ 59 06% 






IMPORTS 14% _ 
DOMESTIC SALES 7% 


Imports 784,000 Tons 
Domestic Sales 55,000 " 
Total Sales 65,000 . 27 00% 


Chart No. 7 
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TAPPI Holds Dinner 
Meeting at Vancouver 


Lawrence Killam, President of 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper 


Company, Speaker 


@. On Monday, May 2nd, the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI completed its 1937- 
1938 series of seven successful dinner 
meetings with a well attended dinner at 
the Terminal City Club in Vancouver, 
B.C. Andreas Christensen, technical ad- 
viser to the British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Company, Limited, was in charge 
of the meeting and served as toastmaster. 
One hundred and twenty-eight men at- 
tended, according to G. D. Humphreys 
of the B. C. Pulp & Paper Company, 
who had charge of registration. 

At the speaker’s table with Mr. Chris- 
tensen were Lawrence Killam, president 
of the British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company, Limited; Frank Drumb, man- 
ager of Pacific Mills, Limited; G. J. 
Armbruster, general superintendent of 
Soundview Pulp Company; G. S. Bra- 
zeau, manager of the Everett mill; W. 
Norman Kelly, manager and George H. 
McGregor, superintendent of the Long- 
view mill of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. 

Two moving pictures preceded Mr. 
Killam’s talk. Carl Grieve, sales engi- 
neer of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Ltd., exhibited a picture show- 
ing his company’s rubber plantations. 
The second picture, entitled “The Inside 
Story,” was a talking picture covering 
very thoroughly the problems of lubricat- 
ing internal combustion engines. The 
picture was shown by the Imperial Oii 
Company of Canada, Ltd., by M. O. 
Corkill, division manager at Vancouver. 

Mr. Killam in his interesting talk 
pointed out that some people on the 
Coast had been worried about develop- 
ment of pulp and paper production in 
the Southern states, but it was his con- 
viction that the Pacific Coast had,.noth- 
ing to fear from the South and should 
welcome this natural development. 

“I do not want to discount the ex- 
cellent work done by Dr. Charles Herty 
in creating an important new pulp in- 
dustry in the southern pine forests,” said 
Mr. Killam, “but the south had pine 
pulp mills before the industry was ever 
launched in British Columbia. However, 
production has reached a high point 
there now and the south is definitely a 
factor in the continent’s pulp situation.” 


Already at Maximum 
@ Mr. Killam said he did not believe 


that the south could produce much more 
pulp than it was now doing. While it 
was being argued that pine trees suitable 
for pulping could be grown in ten years 
—less than one-quarter the time required 
in the northern woods—he believed that 
under natural conditions the forest 
southern pine would require at least 
twenty-five years’ growth. 

The much-publicized advantage of the 
south in having cheap labor was largely 





a myth, said Mr. Killam, who said the 
minimum rates paid in areas where the 
industry was well developed was forty 
cents an hour. 
@ “Instead of regarding the south as 
a threat, we should accept it as a re- 
spectable member of the family of pulp- 
producing countries and co-operate with 
it,” said Mr. Killam. “The pulp era is 
just beginning, and chemistry will con- 
tinue to find so many new uses for pulp 
that there should be no serious fear of 
a market glut over a long term of years.” 
Mr. Killam said that it was still un- 
certain whether southern hardwoods 
could be utilized for pulp and thus com- 
pete with the longer fibred northern 
woods. So far no one had been tempted 
to finance the experiments necessary. 


Burdened by War Costs 


@ - Reviewing world markets for pulp, 
Mr. Killam said that militarism had been 
clogging the wheels of industrial peace. 
Germany had an allotment for only 
$100,000 of Canadian pulp this year as 
a result of rearmament purchases else- 
where, and $100,000 worth would not 
go far in meeting the Nazis’ demand for 
ammunition pulp. Japan had sought to 
buy 700,000 tons of sulphite pulp this 
year, but permits for importing only 
75,000 tons had so far been issued owing 
to financial stringency caused by the 
Sino-Japanese war. Japan had wanted 
one-sixth of the world’s total output of 
bleached sulphite pulp, yet it was ap- 
parently unable to buy more than a 
negligible quantity. 

Pulp production, due to temporarily 





LAWRENCE KILLAM 
Spoke at Vancouver 


depressed markets, was much lower this 
year than in 1937, and Mr. Killam said 
that, while it might have been only a 
coincidence, last Thursday only a single 
pulp mill on the Pacific coast was op. 
erating. 
@ “The world is affected by fear and 
discontent, and _ probably there are 
grounds for both,” said Mr. Killam. 
“But we have less to fear in this country 
than anywhere else, and we should take 
advantage of our superior position, 
There have been sweeping industrial and 
social changes, and no one will argue 
the right of labor to organize, but we 
should not tolerate professional agitators 
who destroy the right of labor to work. 
Nor should governments be permitted-to 
harass industry during periods of cur- 
tailed production, bleed our diminishing 
sources of income, and encourage people 
to believe they have a right to prosper 
without working.” 

The following men attended the Van- 
ig B. C., TAPPI meeting on May 
2nd: 


@ T. Ahlen, Svenska Flaktfabriken, Stock- 
holm, Sweden; Jerry Alcorn, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; W. A. An- 
derson, Gordon & Belyea, Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
C.; Fred R. Armbruster, Powell River Company, 
Ltd., Powell River, B. C.; G. J. Armbruster 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett; W. R. Ar 
nold, Durham & Bates of Canada, Ltd., Van- 


couver, B. C. 


* 


@ John Ashby, Westminster Paper Company, 
New Westminster, B. C.; A. E. Baker, B. C 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; H. 
B. Bald, Kingsley Navigation Co., Vancouver, 
B. C.; E. J. Barton, Reliance Motor & Machine 
Works, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


@ G. S. Brazeau, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett; E. P. Brennan, Resident 
Manager, Woodfibre Division, B. C. Pulp & 
Paper Co., Woodfibre, B. C.; Don Campbell, 
Dominion Rubber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; Rob- 
ert S. Canten, Commercial Chemicals, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.; Frank E. Cantwell, Western 
Equipment Corporation, Vancouver, B. C.; L. P. 
Carter, E. F. Houghton & Co., Vancouver, B. 
C.; W. L. Carfrae, Marshall-Wells B. C., Lrd., 
wpe B. C.; E. D. Casseday, Vancouver, 


@ H. D. Cavin, Cavin, Marshall & Barr, Bel- 
lingham; Kenneth Chapman, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; R. E. Chase, 

. E. Chase & Company, Tacoma; Andreas 
Christensen, B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.; J. V. B. Cox, Hercules Powder 
Company, Portland, Oregon; M. O. Corkill, 
Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, B. C.; John 
Davidson, Gordon & Belyea, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. Cc. 


@ W. W. Davison, Standard Oil Co. of B. C. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; D. M. Denholm, Tyee 
Machinery Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; Harry 
A. Doen, Dominion Rubber Corporation, Van- 
couver, B.C.. 


@ F. A. Drumb, Pacific Mills Limited, Ocean 
Falls, B.C.; Bernard Dunell, C. C. Moore & 
Company, Vancouver, B.C.; G. S. Eldridge, G. 
S. Eldridge & Company, Vancouver, B.C.; W. 
P. Ferguson, Peacock Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C.; F. L. Fields, Bank of Nova Scotia, Van- 
couver, B. C.; George Fletcher, Dominion Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 


e A. F. Frattinger, Canadian Allis-Chalmers, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Miller Freeman, Jr., Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle; Irving R. Gard, 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., Seattle; Allan Ss. 
Gentles, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C.; A. S. Gerry, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett; H. H. Gilmour, Bank of 


Montreal, Vancouver, B. C. 


@ P.D. Gordon, Gordon & Belyea, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.; N. C. Grainger, Imperial Oil Led., 
Vancouver, B.C.; W. C. Grieve, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; W. H. ad 
Shell Oil Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; R. ©. 
Hardie, Canadian General Electric Co. Lrd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


@ T. A. Haslett, B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Woodfibre, B.C.; S. J. Hatchett, Const 
Metal Co., Vancouver, B.C.; F. H. H He 
Canadian Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. . 
Vancouver, B. C.; Edward A. Heiss, bedars e 
Tiernan Co., Seattle; W. S. Hodges, Hold: 
Wire Cloth Mfg. Co., Portland; J. B. a 
croft, Pacific Coast Pipe Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
> 
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6... Saghaen, yo C. Pulp & Paper Co., 
Lrd., Vancouver, B. C.s Idyll, B. te Rig & 
Paper Co., Ltd., GO ccdehce, B. C.; C. John- 
son, Crane, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C; Wwlties N. 
Kelly Consulting Engineer, Vancouver, B.C; 

N. Kelly, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; Leo C. wy Mill Supt., 

medtbre Division, B. C. Pulp & Paper * 
Woodfibre, B. C. 
@ Stig Kempe, Stockholm, Sweden; B. L. 
Kerns, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. Seat- 
tle; Ernie E. Kertz, John W. Bolton & Sons, 
Portland; Arthur S. Killam, Fleck Bros. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C.; L. Killam, B. C. Pulp & 
Roe 7 Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

L. H. Kiliam, B.C. Pulp & Paper Co., 
bed. Vancouver, B.C.; W. W. King, Oliver 
United Filters Inc., San Francisco; R. S. Larie, 
Vancouver, B.C.; G. Li hefoot, Northern 
Electric Co., Vancouver, B. A. H._Lund- 
berg, Seattle: Colin C. Macdoneil, B. C. Pulp & 
Press Co., Ltd., Woodfibre, B.C. 

T. W. MacNeill, ete General Electric 
Zz Vancouver, G. McGregor, Pulp 
Division, seeded Fiatice Co., Longview; 
Bain L. McKinnon, B. Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Port Alice, B.C.; B. H. McNamee, Do- 
minion Bridge Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; 

W. Martin, Schorn Paint Co., Seattle; W. G. 
Metcalf, Frank Darling Co., ‘Vancouver, | Bed 
e@ Ned Menzies, The W. s. Tyler Co., Seat- 
tle; H. E. Miller, Simonds Canada Saw Co., 
Ltd. Vancouver, B. C.; D. Milligan, Gutta 
Purcha & Rubber, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; T. E. 
Moffitt, Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma; S. 
Morton, R & M Bearings Canada Led., Van. 
couver, B. C.; Gerald Myers, Pacific Coast Pipe 
Co., Led., Vancouver, B. C. 
e@ S.E. Nord, "wy Oil Co. of B.C., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C.; A. Norton, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Tinter Co., Everett; W. J. Olds, 
B. C. Conveying Machinery Co., Vancouver, B. 
C.; Ray Onkels, Westminster Pulp & Paper Co., 
New Wewtminster, B.C.; J. A. Paget, Pea- 
cock Brothers, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; R. S. 
Parry, Chess Bros., 'Brd., Vancouver, B.C. 
@ Arthur Pearson, Structural Engineer, Van- 
couver, B.C.; R. M. Phail, W. M. Phail & 
Sons, Vancouver, B. C.; Rowland Pike, Simonds 
Canada Saw Co., Ltd., Vanacouver, B.C.; S. B. 
Plummer, Imperial Oil , Vanacouver, B. C.; 
Albert S. Quinn, Stebbins Engineering Corp., 
Seattle; E. Redpath, Vancouver Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Vaticouver, B. C. 
@ A. F. Rees, Standard Oil Co. of B. C., 
Vancouver, B. C.; L. M. Reid, Fleck Bros., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C.; : . Richmond, Electric 
Steel Foundry, Portland; H. Richmond, B. 4 
Hg Bey aper Ltd., Rt ee B. CA x 
R. Rigley, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Van. 
couver, B.C.; E. D. Ronan, B. C. Pulp & _ 4 
Vancouver, B. ec; Harlan Scott, 
cific Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle; Martin 
, Shanahan’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
@ Fred Shaneman, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. on 
of Washington, Tacoma; T. J. Sharland, B.C. 
Pulp & Paper Co., Led., anacouver, B.C 
les L. Shaw, Vancouver Dail Province, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Brian Shera, Tmeaivenis 
Salt Mfg. Co. of ‘Washington, Tacoma; George 

Simpson, Waterous, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; 
A. G. Smith, Reliance Motor & Machine Works, 
Lrd., Vancouver, B.C. 

. F. Smith, Great Western Electro-Chemical 
Francisco; Lawrence K. Smith, Pacific 
Pulp & ee Industry, Seattle; William Smith, 

Co., Ltd., Vancouver, ee A 
Marchal Wells B.C., Ltd., 4 A 
B.C.; Curly Stewart, Pacific Lime Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C.; W. Stormont, Imperial Oil 
-» Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
el.G Storey, W. H. Malkin Co., Led., Van- 
couver, B. C.; Earl G. Thompson, Great Western 
Blectro-Chemical Co., Seattle; H. B. Thompson, 
oa oe Electric Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C.; H. Traeger, Standard Oil Co. of B. 
C., Lad Vancouver, B. C.; George Van Waters, 
Van Waters & Rogers, Seattle; Frank B. Wether- 
ill, Link-Belt Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B. = 
H. E. Williams, Vancouver, B¢€.: 

s, Canadian Fairbanks Morse Ca, ied 
Vancouver, B. C. 
® Frank D. Wilson, Simonds Canada Saw Co., 
» Vancouver, B.C.; H. H. Wilson, Imperiai 
-. Vancouver, B. C.; J. R. Wilson, Tyee 
Ww ery Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.i3 3.3. 
ri Tyee Machinery Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
tend —s. A yor: Canadian er 
Morse ancouver, : <, BR. 
sent, Be eee as te, 
fngsier, Oxintic ule, Kenw Is, Le 


Tipka With 
Hawley at Oregon City 


@ Vernon L. Tipka, formerly at the 

Willamette mill at Camas, has 
joined the staff of the Hawley Pulp & 
aper Company to engage in research 


k, it has been announced b 
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Lundberg to Handle Vortrap 
For Acid Cleaning 


@ A.H. Lundberg, 3311 First Avenue 
South, Seattle, was on May 18th ap- 
pointed by the Nichols Engineering and 
Research Corporation of New York to 
manufacture and sell Vortraps on the 
Pacific Coast for the purpose of cleaning 
acid in sulphite pulp mills. 

The Vortrap, developed six years ago 
at the mills of the Consolidated Paper 
Corporation at Three Rivers, Quebec 
and introduced in the United States a 
year ago, is being rapidly adopted by 
pulp and paper mills throughout all 
pulp and paper making countries for the 
purpose of removing fine dirt by cen- 
trifugal action from all types of stock 
from acid and from chemical solutions. 
It is unique in that it has no moving 
parts, the centrifugal action being ob- 
tained by the injection of the material to 
be cleaned tangentially under high pres- 
sure. 

Mr. Lundberg’s appointment was made 
by Henry J. Hartley, president of the 
Nichols Engineering and Research Cor- 
poration, who has spent some time on 
the Coast in the past year in connection 
with the Vortrap, the Nichols-Herreshoff 
recovery furnace and the Nichols-Free- 
man flash roaster for burning pyrites. 


Ryberg Visiting 
In South 


@ Joe Ryberg, superintendent of the 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company mill, 
left June 15 for a pleasure trip in the 
South. He is visiting relatives en route, 
and will go as far as New Orleans. He 
will be back at the mill after a trip of a 
month or more. 


Youngman Visits 
Eastern Canadian Offices 


@ Frank N. Youngman, vice president 
of Pacific Mills, Ltd., recently returned 
to Portland after a trip through central 
Canada. Leaving the first of May, he 
went to Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon and Regina, where he visited 
the branches of the Hudson Paper Com- 
pany. He returned by way of Chicago 
after a trip of two weeks. 

The Hudson Paper Company is a Ca- 
nadian wholesale paper concern which 
was acquired earlier this year by Pa- 


cific Mills, Led. 


Joe Kaster, Sr., 
Dies in Salem 


@ Joe Kaster, Sr., died at his home 
near Salem, Oregon, on Sunday, May 
29th, at the age of 74. Mr. Kaster was 
well known by paper makers on the Coast 
having been superintendent of the Ore- 
gon Pulp & Paper Company, a position 
now held by his son, Joe Kaster, Jr. 

Mr. Kaster was associated with the 
formation of the St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Company in 1925 and 1926 but 
in that year retired from the paper in- 
dustry to look after his personal inter- 
ests. 

Some years ago Mr. Kaster built a 
model paper making machine, complete 
in every detail, which would make a 
sheet of paper ten inches wide. 

Mr. Kaster is survived by his widow; 
three sons, Joe, Jr., and George of Sa- 
lem, and Howard of Alameda, Califor- 
nia; and a daughter, Mrs. Margarite 
Foelkl of Salem. 
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Fire Retardant Board 


@ The Fir-Tex Insulating Board Com- 
pany of St. Helens, Oregon, has brought 
out a new product in a fire retardant 
board which, although on the market 
only about 60 days, has already gained 
a wide acceptance. 

Fire marshalls of several large cities 
have given it their approval following 
tests which showed the new board to be 
fire retardant in a high degree. It has 
been used in the construction of a large 
Portland school, where board of the 
Fir-Tex type has hitherto not been per- 
mitted. 

According to manager R. W. Simeral, 
the fire resisting qualities are due to the 
use of vermiculite, which is both a fire- 
proofing and an insulating material. The 
vermiculite is mixed all through the 
board and a heavier coating is put on 
the surface. 


To speed production of the new board, 
the company is installing an expanding 
plant for expanding vermiculite. 


Spaulding. 
Running Half 


@ The Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co. 
mill at Newberg, Ore., resumed the first 
of this month, after being shut down all 
through May. The present plan is to 
operate a full schedule on alternate 
months, amounting to 50 per cent of 
capacity production, according to super- 
intendent J. B. Wilt. 

Installation of the new dryers has not 
yet been started, but it is expected work 
will begin shortly. 


Gus Ostenson Wins 
Camas Golf Meet 


@ The Crown Willamette Golf Associa- 
tion of the Camas mill finished their 
spring tournament June 10, and wound 
up with a gala banquet that evening. 

Gus Ostenson finished in first place, 
winning the final round in the first flight 
from “Bud” George Rundquist, runner- 
up for the championship. 

In the second flight Miles Cady was 
winner, with Harry “Chief” Clark sec- 
ond. J. L. Shively took top honors in 
the third flight, in which Clifford Arnold 
was runner-up. 

Ben Britton was first in the fourth 
flight, with Oscar Klee second. Merle 
Britton won the fifth fiight, and Erwin 
Doyle was runner-up. 

At the conclusion of the competition, 
the association held a dinner at the Or- 
chard Hills Golf Club, and George 
Charters presented the trophies. There 
were 10 cups for the winners, for the 
first two places in all five flights. 


Server Moves 
To Olympia 
@ In order to provide better service to 
a larger number of pulp and paper mills, 
Charles M. Server, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Appleton Woolen Mills, 
makers of felts, moved on June ILlIth 
from Portland to Olympia, Washington. 
Mr. Server will make his headquarters 
at the Olympian Hotel and his mail ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 665, Olympia. 








Isadore Zellerbach 


Honored For 50 Years Service 


@ Only one 50-year service pin 
ever was awarded by the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation and that was 
given May 17th to Isadore Zeller- 
bach, San Francisco, president of 
that company and long head of the 
many Zellerbach pulp and paper 
interests. 

More than 600 employes of the 
Zellerbach organizations in the San 
Francisco area gathered at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club on that 
date to celebrate the half-century of 
accomplishment of the man who, on 
the humble beginnings of his father, 
Anthony Zellerbach, built a busi- 
ness structure that stands today in 
the first ranks of American indus- 
try. 

It was an inspirational occasion. 
Mr. Zellerbach sat looking down 
on that assemblage not as the presi- 
dent of a great corporation but as a 
kindly father. He listened to 
pledges of loyalty and affection 
from the various company groups 
and he beamed on his wife and chil- 
dren—two sons and a daughter and 
two grandchildren—the fourth gen- 
eration of Zellerbachs. 

Archie Martin, executive vice- 
president of Crown-Zellerbach, pre- 
sented the guest of honor with his 
service pin and then Isadore Zeller- 
bach stepped up to the microphone 
to talk. 

“I want to say how proud I am 
tonight to have my dear wife be- 
side me,” he went on. “This little 
girl, 47 years ago, when our business 
was small, used to come down every 
night and keep our books. 


@ “It is great to live to be fifty 
years in service and have you people 
honor me, because in honoring me 
you honor our institution. It isn’t 
me you honor—it is what I repre- 
sent. 

“As long as I can keep that con- 
fidence and respect, I know you'll 
take care of our organization. It is 
in your hands to keep the good will 
for our corporation, so never do 
anything you know isn’t right. Hold 
your heads up and tell the truth. 


Mr. Zellerbach was born at 
Moore’s Flats, Nevada County, 
California. He went to grammar 
school and then helped his father. 
In 1888, when the son was 22, the 
father took him into the business 
as partnership, along with two 
brothers, and the firm was styled A. 
Zellerbach &+Sons. This partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1907 and the 
company was incorporated under 
the name of Zellerbach Paper Co., 
with Isadore as president. 


Mr. Zellerbach has served since 
1926—under four governors—as a 
member of the California Fish and 
Game Commission. 

In a long business life he never 
lost sight of the simple beginning 
upon which the corporate structure 
was built. In one lifetime he steered 
his organization from a one-family 
affair to the gigantic unit it is to- 
day, yet despite its size, it somehow 
has continued to be a family affair. 
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ISADORE ZELLERBACH 
“It is great to serve 
50 years” 
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THE FIRST FIFTY YEAR SERVICE PIN was awarded to ISADORE 
chandise with pride and delivering ZELLERBACH, President of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


“Go down the line selling mer- 


your merchandise as you sell it. (right) by ARCHIE B. MARTIN, Executive Vice-President of the 
Serve your customers right—and company (left) » » » J. D. ZELLERBACH, Executive V ice-President 
they’ll take care of you.” of Crown Zellerbach, stands behind his father. 
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Measurement of Incrustant Removal 
From Cellulose Fibres’ 


by GEORGE E. SCHMIDT, Chemist 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of 
Washington, Tacoma, Washington 


A rapid method for the measure- 
ment of incrustant removal was stu- 


died and applied to the several pro- 


ABSTRACT 


cesses used in the isolation and puri- ties. 


fication of the cellulose fibers. 


Data are submitted to illustrate 
the variables that were found to in- 


fluence the test. 


A comparison of chemicals con- 
sumed, and impurities dissolved, as 
well as the pH of the reacting solu- 


Introduction 


E object of this report is to 
set forth findings relative to the 
removal of incrusting materials 

from the pulping of the chips to the 
final purification of the fibers after 

igestion, measuring the quantity of 
incrustants removed by means of a 
more rapid test than that mentioned 
by Samuelson’. The rate of incrust- 
ant removal was found to depend 
upon the type and concentration of 
the chemical used, time and tem- 
perature of the reaction, and the 
pulp consistency. 


_ Variables affecting the test were 
investigated to determine the most 
favorable conditions of time, tem- 
perature and concentration to pur- 
sue in standardizing the test to be 

as the Incrustant No. It may 
be defined as the c.c. 0.IN KMnO, 
consumed per gram of air dry pulp. 


_ The writer would like to leave the 
impression that this method was 
Suggested as a means of studying 


_ 


*Presented at the Joint Meeti 

3 n : ng of the Pa- 

tific Section of TAPPI and the Pacific Coast 

Division of the American Pulp & Paper Mill 

Superin tendents Association, Benson Hotel, Port- 
» Oregon, June 3rd and 4th, 1938. 


tions, are plotted in order that one 
may observe the effectiveness of 
these chemicals in removing impuri- 


The effect of several cooking and 
refining processes upon the quantity 
and rate of removal of organic mat- 


ter was studied, including sulphite 


the trends characteristic to the 
chemical process employed and 
would hesitate to endorse its use as 
a control measure until it was sub- 
jected to a more thorough study. 


The Incrustant No. was first used 
in the laboratories of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company 
of Washington, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of studying the 
effectiveness of Caustic Soda in re- 
moving incrustant material and was 
carried through the other refining 
processes for the purpose of com- 
paring quantities removed. 


Incrustant Number 


@ A small sample of the pulp sus- 
pension is removed from the reac- 
tion chamber and filtered through a 
buckner funnel equipped with a fil- 
ter paper. Suction is applied and 
approximately 25-30 ml. of the fiber- 
free clear liquor is pipetted into a 
500 ml. Erlenmeyer flask. The sam- 
ple is diluted to approximately 150 
ml. with tap water and then set on 
a hot plate to boil. When the so- 
lution starts to boil, 25 ml. of 0.1N 
potassium permanganate are added 








and Kraft digestion, causticizing, 
chlorination, and several stages of 
hypochlorite treatment. 


and boiling continued for exactly 
five minutes. The solution is cooled 
immediately and made up to exact- 
ly 300 ml. volume with tap water 
and adjusted to 25° C. 25 ml. of 4N 
sulphuric acid and 10 ml. of 5% po- 
tassium iodide solution are added. 
The solution is rapidly titrated with 
0.1N sodium thiosulphate to a pale 
yellow color before adding starch 
indicator solution and titrating to a 
colorless endpoint. 


This method will probably be 
identified as a modification of the 
Wiles? method for testing the 
bleachability of pulp. 


Method of Sampling 


@ The samples that contain con- 
siderable amounts of available chlo- 
rine or sulphur dioxide, i. e., oxidiz- 
ing or reducing agents, should be 
freed of these interfering substances 
by boiling for several minutes be- 
fore adding the permanganate so- 
lution. 


In processes where the incrustants 
removed are considerable in quan- 
tity, the following method of sam- 
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pling is recommended. For liquid 
from a Kraft digestion, after filter. 
; ing a 5 ml. sample is made up to 500 
a eg BIR 2% ml. in a volumetric flask and a 5 ml. 
: aliquot used for the test. This sam. 
_ ae ple represents 0.05 ml. of the cook- 
- ing liquor. For liquors from a sul. 

phite cook 10 ml. of the filtered lig- 
uor is made up to a volume of 500 
ml. and a 5 ml. aliquot taken for 
testing. In this dilution 0.10 ml. of 
the original cooking liquor is used 
for the determination. 


INCRUSTANT DETERMINATION VARIABLE S 









































Sampling of the fiber-free liquor 
from the chlorinating, causticizing 
and bleaching stages requires the 
use of a 10 ml. filtered sample with- 
out dilution in order to have ap- 
proximately the same concentration 
of permanganate solution as used 
for cooking liquors. 
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a This method of sampling will be 
— Beste found to give a concentration of 
permanganate solution having a suf- 
ficient excess at all times. The ml. 
of permanganate consumed should 
not be permitted to go over 10 ml. 
in which case further dilution of 
sample would be necessary. 
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Discussion of Test Variables 
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In order to understand more 
clearly the effect of variables on 
the oxidizing power of the perman- 
ganate solution, a sample of sulphite 
and kraft liquor were examined in 
like manner. 


a 
.) 
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First, four or five samples were 
boiled for exactly five minutes, 
cooled, and then titrated at several 
different temperatures. Several more 
samples were then boiled, removing 
the flasks at several different reac- 
tion periods but titrating each one 


as 23° ©. 
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From an examination of Figure ! 
it will be noted that the dissolved 
incrustants contained in an alkaline 
solution are more readily oxidized 
in a permanganate solution than are 
the incrustants in sulphite liquors. 
The reaction is practically complete 
in 3 minutes for alkaline solutions, 
whereas 5 minutes are necessary 
where acid reactions are used. 


ALKAL/ CONSUMEOAS £ 





The reaction temperature for al- 
kaline liquors has a very slight ef- 
fect upon the Incrustant No. but 
when using acid substances, the tem- 


i ble effect 
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It is evident from these curves 
that a titration temperature of 25° 
C. and a boiling period of 5 minutes 
is suitable for complete reaction for 
acid and alkaline solutions. 


Discussion of Results 
@ Kraft and Sulphite Cooking. 


The rate of removal of incrustants 
from the chips in a Kraft digestion 
(Figure 2) and the alkali consumed, 
would indicate a direct relationship 
between pulping and chemicals ab- 
sorbed. The rapid increase in the 
chemical usage at the blow is due to 
steam dilution not accounted for in 
the calculations. In the first hour, 
the freeing of the fiber is retarded 
to quite an extent because of the 
time necessary for penetration of 
the chips. The second hour appears 
to completely defiber the chips iden- 
tified by the heavy incrustant re- 
moval and caustic consumption. Ac- 
cording to Jayme® these incrustants 
consist of ash (inorganic), resinous 
substances, residual lignin and hemi- 
celluloses such as mannan, pento- 
san, laevosans, etc. Although the 
liberation of the fiber seems to be 
complete after the second hour, 
there appears to be a purification 
step in the last hour indicated by 
some alkali absorption in the first 
part of the final hour. The absorp- 
tion of further caustic might be ex- 
plained by the penetration of the al- 
kali through the outer surface of 
the fiber accounting for the swell- 
ing characteristics of the fiber from 
this type of cooking as well as the 
high freeness caused by a mat of 
looser texture very well explained 


by Jayme*. Table II. 


A study of the cycle of incrustant 
removal and sulphur consumed on 
a sulphite cook (Figure 3) is indi- 
cative of the sulfite process. If one 
will follow the Incrustant No. it will 
be noticed that the first five hours 
are confined principally to chip 
penetration, while the 5th to 8th 
hours are responsible for the great- 
er part of the pulping action on the 
chips. After the 8th hour, the de- 

bering is apparently about com- 
plete. The incrustants removed in 
this type of cooking, like in kraft, 
consist principally of resinous mat- 
ter and also lignin and the hemi- 
celluloses. The sulphur consumed 
during the first 5 hours would indi- 
cate a slower absorption by the chips 
with ‘the greater usage between the 


5th and 7th hours when the pulping 
was most intense. 


In arriving at the sulphur con- 
sumption, a uniform rate of recov- 
ered relief was taken into considera- 
tion figured from an arbitrary total 
SO, recovery. This may account 
for some discrepancy in sulphur de- 
mand particularly between the 7th 
and 8th hours of the cooking sched- 


ule. 


The Palmrose* method was adopt- 
ed for determining the total SO, 
making the necessary correction for 
the sulphur loosely combined with 


Jlignin. Table III. 


Caustic Treatment of 


Chlorinated Kraft Pulp 


@ The effect of temperature on 
the incrustant number of chlorinat- 


35 


ed kraft pulp is clearly shown in the 
following table. At a consistency of 
9% A.D. and with a caustic soda 
concentration of 1% the caustic 
consumed and the incrustants re- 
moved vary for the two tempera- 
tures noted. Figure 8. 


At room temperature (77° F.) 
the caustic is consumed rapidly the 
first 15 minutes of the reaction and 
then drops off slowly. Although 
the rate of incrustant removal is 
greater during the first 15 minutes, 
the reaction indicates gradual in- 
crustant removal until the pulp is 


washed. 


The higher temperature (140° 
F.) accelerates the removal rate of 
the chloro-lignins and resinous sub- 
stances in the first quarter hour and 
a more rapid purification during the 
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Chlorination 
Minutes 


Time oS - a oa 
#CL,/T.... 103 112 118 


Inc. No... 4.70 9.50 10.06 
ph 1.70 1.60 1.55 
Chlorination 

Minutes 


Time 0 3.6 C50 
#Cl,/T.. 77 90 91 


Inc. No. 34.00 35.25 37.00 
pH ... 1.80 1.75 1.70 

Chlorination 

Minutes 

Time ; 8 
ase... 48.5 49.5 
Inc. No. 24.00 24.00 24.25 
" Sead 18 18 18 


TABLE I 
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Rate of Consumption and Removal Data 


45 60 
119 120 
10.25 10.25 
1.53 1.50 


45 60 
92 93 
38.75 40.00 

1.70 1.70 


45 60 
5050 
25.75 26.25 

18 1.8 


Kraft 
Causticizing Bleaching 
Minutes Hours 
Time 15 30 45 60 Time Y%41 1%2 2% 3 
#NaOH/T _.. 17.3 17.6 17.9 18.2 #CL/T.15 2023 06 & a= 
im. Ne. 7.50 8.25 9.02 9.02 Inc. No. 0 10 15 28 43 48 
Fea 10.2 102 98 98 pH _... 10.9 10.6 10.2 9.5 8&5 79 
Hard Sulphite 
Causticizing Bleaching 
Minutes Hours 
Time 15 30 45 60 Time Y, 1 1%2 
#NaOH/T _.. 9.4 9.9 10.1 10.2 SQLJ/T ... 3.5 4.2 4.7 <a 
imc. No... 3.00 3.10 3.15 3.60 Inc. No... 30 30 a0 - 35 
”  Seeeaa ea 2a) es ee on —.... 02 8.6 8.2 79 
Soft Sulphite 
Causticizing Bleaching 
Minutes Hours 
Time 15 30 45 60 Time mS 1 2 MO 
#NaOH/T _ 21 21 #21 «21 #Cl./T _.. 4.95 6 7.6 10 11.6 12 
ae ez > = oan ‘eee. ie... =... 2 3.23 1.45 147 Tee 
<a ES nia ates Bh fhe Oe 10.9 10.1 9.2 sscipie 


NOTE: In the chlorination stage 0 minutes indicates end of chlorine addition and beginning of retention period. 
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remainder of the reaction than for 
caustic reactions at room tempera- 
ture. The pH drops rapidly at the 
higher temperature. On occasions 
it has been suggested that this might 
be due to the greater formation of 
neutral sodium resinates in a much 
shorter period. The presence of 
atmospheric oxygen may have some 
effect on the accelerated action at 
these higher temperatures. Table 
IV. 


A Comparison of Incrustant Re- 
moval Through Pulping and 
Refining Process 


@ The effectiveness of the several 
chemical processes used for pulping 
and purifying the cellulose fiber are 
illustrated in Figure 4. It is quite 
obvious that digestion or fibre liber- 
ation is responsible for most of the 
incrustant dissolution. The tempet- 
ature and pressure as well as the 
chemical itself play a large part m 
this removal especially so during 
the penetration period in loosening 
the binding substances, i. e. lignin 
and pitchy substances. 


The efficiency of the methods em- 
ployed in obtaining fibre isolation 
and purification may be shown on 4 
percentage basis in the following 


table. (Table V.) 
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From an examination of these 
data one will readily notice a very 
marked drop in incrustant removal 
eficiency in the chlorination stage 
of the kraft process. This evidence 
is substantiated by the bleachability 
test which drops to a much lesser 
degree than in the sulfite process. 
On the other hand, the caustic treat- 
ment of kraft pulp indicates a great- 
er incrustant removal efficiency than 
on sulfite pulp. 


Effect of Purification on Rate of 
Incrustant Removal and 
Chemical Consumed 


@ During the chemical purifica- 
tion processes, i. e., chlorinating, 
causticizing, and bleaching, the 
quantity and rate of chemicals con- 
sumed, incrustant removal and pH 


were studied (Table 1). 


Figures 5, 6 and 7 present an in- 
teresting study in comparing the in- 
crustant removal with the chemicals 
consumed in bleaching Hard and 
Soft Sulfite and Kraft pulp. In 
comparing the incrustant matter re- 
moved with the chemicals consumed 
in bleaching Kraft, Figure 5, the 
chlorination treatment is not as ef- 
fective as the causticizing or bleach- 
ing processes. On the other hand, 
Figure 6, Hard Sulfite, exhibits a re- 
verse trend; the chlorination treat- 
ment being the most effective for in- 
crustant removal. 


Soft sulfite (Figure 7) due to a 
greater removal of incrustants dur- 
ing digestion indicates a lower In- 
crustant No. than hard sulfite dur- 
ing the chlorination period. How- 
ever, if the chlorine consumed is 
compared with the effectiveness of 
removal it will be found to be near- 
ly the same for these two types of 
sulfite pulp. In the caustic treat- 
ment illustrated in Figures 5, 6 and 
7, the soft sulfite displayed greater 
incrustant removal than the hard 
sulfite and kraft pulps, due to the 
higher temperature and chemical 
concentration employed. 


During the bleaching stage these 
three types of pulp all show lower 
icrustant numbers, which is an in- 
dication that the purification treat- 
ments are reaching completion. The 
maximum removal is early in the 
bleaching reaction of the sulfite 
pulp. An examination of the bleach- 
ing action on Kraft pulp, however, 
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TABLE il 
Data relative to rate of kraft incrustant removal 

Seek, Fee : 0 1 1% 2 2 2.55 

inesustant No... 0 218 338 715 715 715 

tNa,O Consumed —. 0 10 40 56 63 79 
TABLE Il 

Data relative to rate of sulfite incrustant removal 
Tme, Hours... 0%%*% 11% 23 4 5 6 7 8% 9% 


Incrustant No. 65 65 80 90 132 145 
{Sulphur 


consumed _. 0 _.. _. 60 


150 175 188 240 405 503 555 


75 105 140 173 237 305 315 315 


purer fiber. As in the causticizing 
treatment, temperature and chem- 
ical concentration exert an influence 
on the removal rate from the fibers 
when bleaching. 


would lead one to believe that in- 
crustant removal was not complete, 
justifying at least one additional 
bleaching stage to reach the maxi- 
mum amount of removal and a 
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TABLE IV 


Caustic Reaction Curve Data 


Temperature 


Time (in minutes) ; 
t/Ton NaOH Consumed 


Incrustant Number 


Time (in minutes) —__ 
t/Ton NaOH Consumed ._. 


Incrustant Number 


77°F. 
1 c 6 o. - Do 
. 10.5 12.5 13.5 14.7 14.8 14.9 15.6 
5. edn: ae xf 39 6S 
11.4 . S42 IL. PER U0 10.7 


140°F. 


1 3 6 o 32°: 
. $0.2 125 358 39.2 163 175. 92 
6.1 6.7 7.2 7.5 8.2 8.6 10.6 
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TABLE V 
Kraft Sulfite 

Incrustant Kraft Incrustant Sulfite 

Removal  Bleachability Removal Bleachability 

Efficiency % Cl, Efficiency % Cl, 
Digestion 96.7% 8.60% 92.3% 6.60% 
Chlorination 1.5 3.37 6.6 0.79 
Causticizing 1.4 2.11 0.7 0.22 
Bleaching . Dee ie oe 
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The foregoing experiments seem 
to indicate that the removal of the 
incrustants from the cellulose fiber 
during the digestion and supple. 
mentary purification stages can be 
measured, resulting in a better un. 
derstanding of the effectiveness of 
these processes. 
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Box Makers Hold 
Seattle Meeting 


@ A joint meeting of the members of 
the Northwest Division of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Seattle, Washington, on 
Saturday, April 23rd, in the Washing- 
ton Athletic Club. 

Thirty-six members and representatives 
of members’ firms were present, and this 
constitutes the largest gathering of its 
kind in many years, the occasion being 
a visit by Hugh Peat, secretary of the 
Coast Association, who was scheduled to 
speak on the progress being made on the 
program for the annual convention which 
is to be held at Hotel Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia, commencing July 11th, and on 
association matters generally. 

Arrangements for the meeting were 
made by R. W. Fenton, Seattle, secretary, 
and Myer C. Rubin, Portland secretary. 

After dinner, Mr. Oscar Bergland, 
vice-president of the Pacific Coast As 
sociation, called the meeting to order. 
Mr. Bergland extended a welcome to 
members and guests and remarked on the 
excellent attendance which, he stated, wa» 
the largest that had ever attended a joint 
meeting of Washington and Oregon box 
manufacturers. He stated that this must 
be a tribute to the guest of the evening 
who, he stated, had been untiring in his 
efforts on behalf of Pacific Coast manu- 
facturers. 
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then called upon Mr. Peat to ad- 
Py the members. The speaker spoke on 
the subject of cooperation and of loyalty 
of members to their local associations. 
He pointed out that although the Pa- 
cific Coast Association was doing good 
work in a general way for all members, 
nevertheless, it was in the local associa- 
tion that the real work had to be done on 
behalf of local manufacturers since the 
local manufacturers had to contend with 
local problems which could not be 
handled by the Pacific Coast Association. 


At the conclusion of his scheduled 
talk, Mr. Peat spoke on the progress 
that was being made by the various 
committees in developing a program for 
the annual convention which is to be 
held in July. He stated that without ques- 
tion the convention this year would 
prove as successful as it had last year 
both from a business standpoint and also 
in the degree and quality of entertain- 
ment which would be provided by the 
entertainment committee. At the con- 
clusion of the talk Mr. Bergland thanked 
the speaker on behalf of those present 
for his attendance and for the informa- 
tion he had placed before the members. 


@ Mr. Myer C. Rubin, Portland secre- 
tary, drew the attention of the chairman 
to the fact that several faces were not 
present at this meeting and referred to 
some of the old-timers who had passed 
away, mentioning John R. Holman, 
Portland; Frank C. Stettler and Theo- 
dore Rothchild, both of whom were con- 
nected with the F. C. Stettler Manufac-. 
turing Company, Seattle; Otis Hincher, 
Seattle; A. J. Schoephoester and Frank 
Wright, all of whom had passed away 
within the past few years. The chairman 
called for a moment’s quiet in reverence 


to the dead. 


It was also mentioned that Harry Sim. 
mons of the Northwestern Paper Box 
Company, Seattle, had undergone anu 
was now recovering from a serious oper- 
atiton and a resolution of regret for his 
misfortune was passed with sincere wishes 
for his steady progress toward recovery. 


The visiting coast association secretary, 
Hugh Peat, was delegated to convey these 
sentiments to Mr. Simmons personally. 

Several other matters of interest in 
connection with the forthcoming conven- 
tion were discussed, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned and the balance of the 
evening was spent in entertainment. 


Following is a list of those who were 
Present at the meeting: J. A. Ainslie, 
Ainslie Mfg. Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington; E. J. Farina, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Co., San Francisco, California; also 
from the same company, Troy L. Carey, 
W. D. Simpson, Harold Robbins, Ear! 
Cone, and Robert Little, Seattle; C. A. 
Morgan and Geo. Langtry, Portland; 
Walter Grigsby, Grigsby Bros., Portland; 
Oregon; Felix Delschneider, Oregon 
Paper Box Company, Portland, Oregon; 
Payson Thompson, Portland Paper Box 
Company, Portland, Oregon; Harry 
Springer and Carl Scott, Pacific Straw- 
board Company, Longview, Washington. 


J. L. Norie and Mr. Robinson, Coast 
Carton Company, Seattle, Washington; 
Tom Grigsby and Frank Ferguson, Eagle 
Paper Box Company, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; L. D. Hincher, N. F. Hincher, Ray 
Cunningham and R. W. Eddy, Hincher- 
- dard Paper Box Company, Seattle, 

ashington; W. Culwell and Frank E. 
tight, Keystone Paper Box Company, 


Seattle, Washington. 
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J. S. Scully and Jack McGrath, Puget 
Sound Paper Box Company, Seattle, 
Washington; C. E. Ridgway, Bill Wheeler 
and E. A. Weider, Ridgway Lithograph 
Company, Seattle, Washington; Joe 
O’Reilly, Standard Carton Company, 
Tacoma, Washington; Oscar Bergland 
and Messrs. Sumbardo and Krippner, 
Union Paper Box Company, Seattle, 
Washington; Hugh Peat, secretary, Pa- 
cific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Myer C. Rubin, secretary, Port- 
land Paper Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; R. W. Fenton, secretary, Seattle 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association. 


Fleischhacker Buys 
Boxboard Products 


@ Announcement.has been made that 
on May 18th, Boxboard Products, fold- 
ing box manufacturers, located at 200 
Paul Avenue, San Francisco, was pur- 
chased by the Fleishhacker Paper Box 
Company, 401 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is the intention of the Fleishhacke: 
Paper Box Company to continue to 
serve the former customers of Boxboard 
Products, and in every way to maintain 
the good will which has been built up 
over many years. 

Fleishhacker Paper Box Company will 
now feature the ‘“Cumlokt” box, which 





Boxboard Products formerly possessed 
exclusively, and it is understood that an 
ambitious sales program is_ being 
mappped to promote the “Cumlokt’’ box. 

While Boxboard Products have built 
a large volume of sales on “Cumlokt” 
boxes, Wm. J. O’Donnell, general man- 
ager of the Fleishhacker Paper Box Com- 
pany, is confident that the sales on this 
item can be greatly increased and ar- 
rangements are already under way for an 
extensive sales campaign on ‘“Cumlokt”’ 
boxes. 


Plan Western Chemical 
Congress in 1939 


@ Twenty-five American societies and 
associations, eight foreign organizations 
and a number of governmental agencies 
and bureaus are being invited by a Cali- 
fornia committee to join in a western 
chemical congress, which is is proposed 
to convene in San Francisco, California, 
during the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Heading the committee, which as yet 
is not completely formed, is Dr. Rene 
Engel, San Francisco, consulting mining 
geologist and engineer. Associated with 
him to date are the following: 

Walter W. Bradley, state mineralogist, 
California Division of Mines. 
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Clare S. Chaffee, ceramic engineer 
with Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., 
and chairman of Northern California 
section, American Ceramic Society. 

Dozier Finley, director of technical re- 
search, The Pabco-Paraffine Companies, 
Inc. 

Dr. Wilhelm Hirschkind, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research, Great West- 
ern Electro-Chemical Co., and vice-chair- 
man, California Section, American 
Chemical Society. 

F. T. Letchfield, consulting engineer, 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 

Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, chemical 
engineer, Western Condensing Co. 


Albert M. Paul, president, California 
Products Co., and chairman, California 
Chemurgic Council. 

Dr. Merle Randall, professor of chem- 
istry, University of California. 

Emory E. Smith, president, Smith, 
Emery & Co. 

Frank H. Probert, dean, College of 
Mines, University of California. 

Theme of the proposed gathering 
would be the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of western chemical process indus- 
tries. A two-fold approach is planned: 
(a) discussion of materials and oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of new 
chemical activities in the 11 western 
states; (b) widening of western markets 


FIGURE 8 





for chemical products, with especial at- 
tention to the relatively-unexploited con- 
suming centers which border other parts 
of the Pacific Rim, including the Orient, 
Australia, etc. 

Two types of meetings are proposed. 
Individual societies and organizations 
would gather in separate discussion 
groups to transact routine business, to 
become better acquainted within them- 
selves, and to attack problems of interest 
only in their own fields. In addition, 
general sessions would be held to hear 
addresses on matters of broad and gen- 
eral concern. 

American societies which the commit- 
tee believes may wish to take part in the 
congress include the following: 

American Chemical Society, American 
Ceramic Society, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, American Institute 
of Nutrition, American Drug Manufac- 
turers Association, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, American Oil Chemists Society, 
American Pulp & Paper Association, 
American Petroleum Institute, American 
Pharmaceutical Association, American 
Society of Biological Chemists, American 
Society of Metals, American Society for 
Testing Materials, Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, Association of 
Western Wine Producers, Brewers Insti- 
tute, Electrochemical Society, National 
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Farm Chemurgic Council, National Fer. 
tilizer Association, National Lime Asso. 
ciation, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Portland Cement Associa. 
tion, Soil Science Society of America 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Wood Chemical Insti. 
tute. 


Swedish Pulp Firm 
Reports Increased Profit 


@ The prominent Swedish manufac. 
turer of sulphite and sulphate pulp 
Uddeholms, A. B., reports for 1937 a 
profit after all charges of 6,010,000 kro. 
nor against 5,040,000 kronor in 1936 
and 4,120,000 kronor in 1935. (Kronor 
$0.2552.) 

In 1937 the Uddeholms organization 
produced 49,400 tons of sulphite pulp, 
of which almost all is said to be of rayon 
grade, compared with 41,800 tons in 
1936, 35,550 tons in 1935 and 33,850 


tons in 1934. Sulphate pulp production. 


in 1937 was 52,700 tons against 41,800 
tons in 1936; 35,550 tons in 1935, and 
33,850 tons in 1934. 


The company’s Skogshall sulphite mill 
has been enlarged by another 7,000 tons 
bringing capacity up from 50,000 to 
55,000 tons annually. 


Swedish Mills 
Profitable in 1937 


@ Reports from a number of leading 
Swedish producers of wood pulp and 
paper indicate that 1937 was a prosper- 
ous year for the industry. All of these 
companies, which include some of the 
largest in Sweden, report a net profit 
from their 1937 operations, and a num- 
ber of them have increased their 1937 


dividend. 


SPS Reduces Pulp 
Export Quotas 


@ At a meeting of the European sul- 
phite pulp organization SPS at Stock- 
holm on April 6 a decision was reached 
to reduce 1938 export quotas by 20 per 
cent in view of existing market con- 
ditions. During recent months so little 
sulphite pulp has been sold that prices 
have fallen off as much as 40 per cent. 
The annual export quota of the members 
of SPS amounts to approximately 3,100,- 
000 metric tons (metric ton—2,204.6 
pounds) of sulphite pulp, of which the 
Finnish share is approximately 25 per 
cent. For Finland the export quota re- 
ductiton will mean that the sulphite pulp 
mills will work on a reduced schedule or 
that all of them will close for a shor 
period. 

The SPS agreement expires at the end 
of the current year, and a meeting will 
be held in Stockholm in June to discuss 
this matter. In view of the current un- 
certainty, another similar agreement 15 
considered essential for the stabilization 
of the market. The membership of SPS 
comprises manufacturers of sulphite pulp 
in Finland, Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Memsl. tr 
will be recalled that the output of kraft, 
greaseproof and sulphite paper has 
ready been curtailed and prices in some 
instances reduced because of existing 
market conditions.—American Consulate, 


Helsinki. 
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First Paper Trade Conference 
Held at Del Monte 


Informal meeting May 12-14th replaces annual 
convention of recently dissolved Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association 


trade convention has come 
and gone, leaving pleasant 
memories behind. 
This year, however, it was not the 
annual gathering of the Pacific 


gee Pacific Coast paper 


States Paper Trade Association, 
which has been held for twenty 
years. 


The Pacific States body just 
passed its China anniversary and 
disbanded. This meeting was called 
by the brand new Pacific Coast Pa- 
per Conference and attracted a large 
number of eastern and western pa- 
per jobbers, manufacturers and 
members of allied and supply lines. 

The meeting was held at Del 
Monte May 12-14 and was presided 
over by Victor E. Hecht, San Fran- 
cisco, vice-president of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company. Mr. Hecht 
was the last president of the Pacific 
States organization and carried the 
gavel over into the new association. 
Secretary of the convention was Ed- 
ward L. O’Neil, San Francisco. 

It was just an informal, round- 
table gathering of paper people. No 
minutes were taken and no prepared 
papers given. There was a program, 
however, of discussions ae talks by 
jobbers on subjects of mutual in- 
terest. 


@ Jack W. Thompson, manager 
of the Seattle division of Blake, 
Moffitt & Tdwne, was elected to 
setve as chairman for the coming 
year and Bert Reynolds of Los An- 
geles was named secretary. Mr. 
Reynolds is secretary of the Los An- 
geles Paper Trade Conference. 

As usual, there was an entertain- 
ment program for the men and 
women. The outstanding number on 
this was the 1938 Pacific Coast Pa- 
per Manufacturers Golf Tourna- 
ment, put on for the convention by 
eastern and western mill men. 

G. J. Ticoulat, San Francisco, 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
_ only soggy the golf committee 

SO won the top prize, winnin 
Class A and Mrs. Ticoulat won a 


ladies’ tournament. 


On Thursday evening of conven- 
tion week was held the annual joint 
meeting of merchants and manufac- 
turers and one of the pleasant mem- 
ories of this was a tribute paid to 
Isadore Zellerbach, San Francisco, 
veteran head of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, who, on May 17, 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary in 
the paper business. 

When Mr. Zellerbach was intro- 
duced by Chairman Hecht, the hun- 
dred or more men in the room got 


to their feet and applauded loudly. 


@ “It has been a most pleasant 
fifty years, ” Mr. Zellerbach said. 
“I have lived paper day and night 
and my one ambition in life has 
been to create good will among our 
competitors and our employes. We 
have tried to be fair and honest. 

“Everybody should be industry- 
minded and do everything possible 
to make this a field of activity in 
which honesty and fair dealing pre- 
vails.” 

Mr. Zellerbach introduced to the 
meeting Horace A. Moses, president 
of the Strathmore Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Mass., as being 
head of the largest fine paper man- 
ufacturing company in the world. 
Mr. Moses was attending his first 
Pacific Coast paper convention, ac- 
companied by his brother, Mark 
Moses of Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Chairman Hecht called upon 
other eastern visitors present to 
stand and be introduced. These 
were George Olmsted, Jr., S. D. 
Warren Co., Boston; W. J. Garrity, 
Munising Paper Co., Chicago; M. 
C. Dobrow, secretary of the Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New York; E. R. Leonhard, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Bristol, Pa.; J. H. Miller, general 
manager Whiting-Plover Paper Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis., and F. H. 
Savage and D. H. Newell, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., New York. 

Almon E. Roth, San Francisco, 
president of the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association, was scheduled 
to deliver the address at the mer- 


chants and manufacturers’ meeting 
but strike conditions in Los Angeles 
prevented him from attending. 
Chairman Hecht didn’t know until 
a few hours before the meeting that 
Mr. Roth couldn’t attend but, with 
the aid of the Hotel Del Monte 
management, a substitute speaker 
was found on the golf links there. 
He was Harold Mack, a recognized 
writer and speaker in economic sub- 
jects and head of McDonald & Co., 
New York and San Francisco stock 
and bond brokers just before the 
other depression. Mr. Mack out- 
lined the economic forces now clash- 
ing throughout the world and pre- 
dicted that the bottom had been 
reached in the present recession. 


@ One of the customs of the Del 
Monte meetings is to pause in mem- 
ory of those paper folks who died 
during the preceding yaer. Frank 
C. Stratford, San Francisco, Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, was chairman 
of the necrology committee. 

Tribute was paid the following 
deceased: Roy E. Banks, Long 
Beach Paper & Notion Co., who 
died July 6, 1937; Robert B. Parker, 
president Dwight Brothers Paper 
Co., Chicago, Nov. 14, 1937; Walter 
E. Dwight, founder Dwight Broth- 
ers Paper Co., August 7, 1937; Al- 
bert P. Herrlinger, Herrlinger Pa- 
per Co., Cincinnati, July 9, 1937; 
Joshua C. Mallalieu, president Geo. 
W. Miller & Co., New York, and 
former president of the National 
Paper Trade Association, July 30, 
1937; Jos. T. Alling, chairman of 
board of The Alling and Cory Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. and former presi- 
dent of the National Paper Trade 
Association. 

Arthur W. Blackman, Boston, 
former president of the National 
Paper Trade Association; A. R. 
Troetcher, superintendent Camas 
plant Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Jan. 7, 1938; George Berkey, 
vice - president Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Jan. 13, 1938; A. B. 
Galloway, general sales manager, 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. and 
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Western Paper Converting Ca. 
June 7, 1937; Howell B. Howard, 
Howard Paper Co., July 9, 1937; 
W. J. Raybold, president Rising Pa- 
per Co., April 21, 1938; A. B. 
Daniels, president L. L. Brown Pa- 
per Co., March 5, 1938; Robert T. 
Houk, vice-president, Mead Corpor- 
ation, March 10, 1938. 


A. W. Peterson, manager San 
Jose division, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, Nov., 1937; J. Clem Reis, 
manager Phoenix division Zeller- 


bach Paper Co., died in fall of 1937. 


Business Sessions 


@ The convention sessions were 
divided into two day meetings, 
Thursday for merchants only and 
one morning session Friday for mer- 
chants and manufacturers. 


The subjects and the members 
who led the discussions follow: 
“Study and Use of National Paper 
Trade Association’s Sale Charts and 
Statistics." —H. D. Bean, San Fran- 
cisco, General Paper Co. 


“Report on the February N. P. T. 
A. Meeting,” O. W. Mielke, San 
Francisco, Blake, Moffit & Towne. 


“Review of Activity of Merchan- 
dising Committee of the N. P. T. 
A.”—J. W. Thompson, Seattle. 


“Inventory Control—Slow Mov- 
ing Items,’—A. W. Akers, Jr., Se- 
attle, Zellerbach Paper Co. 


“Traffic Problems”—Ed Israel, 
San Francisco, California Wiping 
Materials Co. 

“Salesmen’s Compensation” — R. 
E. Le Grant, Tavernor & Fricke, 
Los Angeles. 

“Sampling”—Arthur W. Towne, 
San Francisco, Blake, Moffit & 
Towne. 

“Postal Regulations’—Arthur J. 
Nelson, Los Angeles, Ingram Pa- 
per Co. 

“Buying Trends” — A. Gordon, 
San Francisco, Acme Paper Co. 

“Small Order Evil and Small 
Units in Exchange Business”—F. E. 
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Jeffries, Tacoma Paper & Station- 
ery Co. 

“Delivery Costs and Free De- 
livery Problem”—P. G. Cann, Los 
Angeles. 

“The Every Day Effect of Legis- 
lation on Business,” Attorney H. 
Arthur Dunn, San Francisco. 

“Employe Relations’ —E. A. 
Breyman, San Francisco, Zellerbach 
Paper Co. 

“Tax Matters”’—V. G. Gendron, 
San Francisco, Zellerbach Paper 
Co. 

The conference adjourned with a 
vote to meet again at Del Monte in 
May of 1939. 


Golf Tournament Winners 


@ In charge of the golf tourna- 
ment was the millmen’s committee 
made up of G. J. Ticoulat, M. M. 
Baruh, Andrew Christ, Jr., W. J. 
Gray and C. Francis Jenkins. 


Results and trophy donors fol- 
low: 


CLASS A—Winner — G. J. 
Ticoulat, donor, Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co. Runner-up — Andrew 
Christ, Jr., donor, Graham Paper 
Co. 

CLASS B—Winner—Victor N. 
Savale, donor, Western Waxed Pa- 
per Co. Runner-up—W. D. Mc- 
Waters, donor, Crown Willamette 


Paper Co. 


vWv 


Those in the Sivarbieits 


BEST NET FOR 18 HOLES— 
Winner—Wm. E. Taverner, donor, 
Longview Fibre Co. Runner-up—R. 
A. Gates, donor, Geo. La Monte & 
Son. 


APPROACH AND PUTTING 
CONTEST—Winner—William L. 
Shattuck, donor, Inland Empire Pa- 
per Co. Runner-up—C. L. Shorno, 
donor, The Menasha Products Co. 


BLIND BOGEY — Winner — R. 
A. McDonald, donor, Pacific Coast 
Envelope Co. Runner-up—C. Fran- 
cis Jenkins, donor, Brown Paper 


Goods Co. of Calif. 








In No. 1—SI WHITING, Pacific Coast Sales Manager of the Inland Empire Paper Company of Millwood, Washington. 

No. 2—Front row, BERT REYNOLDS, 1938 secretary of the Pacific Coast Paper Conference; LINCOLN B. OLDER, 

Brown Company, San Francisco; B. P. (Doc) JAGGARD of the Hammermill Paper Company, San Francisco; JOE 

FAIRCHILD, Pacific Coast Envelope Company, San Francisco; First three, back row—WILLIAM TAVERNER, Taverner 

& Fricke, Los Angeles; PHIL ISLER, of the Paper & Bag Institute of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco; R. E. LeGRANT, 

a" & Fricke, Los Angeles. No. 3—LLOYD RICHES, General Manager, Western Paper Converting Company, 
em, Oregon. 


No. 4—G. J. TICOULAT, Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, Golf Chairman. No. 5—Left to right, BOB 
CHRIST of The Dobeckmun Co., Oakland, and his father, ANDREW CHRIST, JR., Western Waxed Paper Co., Oak- 
land. No. 6—EUGENE A. BREYMAN and V. G. GENDRON of the Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco. No. 7— 
JOHN H. SMITH, Executive Vice-President and General Manager Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Portland. No. 8— 
VICTOR E. HECHT, Vice-President Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco. No. 9—FRANK E. JEFFERIES, Manager 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, Division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne; JACK W. THOMPSON, Manager, Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, Seattle; and, O. W. MIELKE, General Manager of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco. 


No. 1O—JACK W. THOMPSON, Manager Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Seattle, New Chairman of the Conference. No. 11— 
A. A. ERNST, Everett Pulp & Paper Company, Los Angeles. No. 12—Left to right, BOB GATES, Everett Pulp & Paper 

mpany, San Francisco; W. J. GRAY, Pacific Coast Manager, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., San Francisco; and AL. 
KENSEY, The Envelope Corporation, San Francisco. No. 13—HAROLD L. ZELLERBACH, President of Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco, and GEORGE OLMSTED, Jr., of the S. D. Warren Company, Boston. 


No. 14—A, H. HOOKER, Jr., ROBERT L. MURRAY and GEORGE W. HOUK, of the Hooker Electrochemical Co. Mr. 
urray is a director of the company and visited the Tacoma plant following the Del Monte meeting. No. 15—E. D. 
L ONHARD, Assistant General Manager of the Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. No. 16—Left to right, H. 
MOSES, President of the Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass.; T. C. MACORMACK, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative for Strathmore, San Francisco; MORRIS C. DOBROW, Secretary of the Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New York, and J. L. MURRAY, Sales Manager of the Everett Pulp & Paper Company, San Francisco. 





At 


LADIES 

Winner — Mrs. G. J. Ticoulat, 
donor, The Paterson Parchment Pa- 
per Co. Runner-up—Mrs. Robert J. 
Christ, donor, Grays Harbor Cor- 


poration. 


BEST NET FOR 9 HOLES— 
Winner—Mrs. R. A. Gates, donor, 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. Runner- 


up—Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach, donor, 


Southern Kraft Corp. 


PUTTING CONTEST—Winner 


Mrs. E. A. Breyman, donor Brown 
Company. Runner-up—Mrs. Claire 
Saroni, donor, Union Bag & Paper 
Co. 

MIXED TWO-BALL FOUR- 
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SOME—Winner—Mrs. C. Francis 
Jenkins and W. J. Gray, donor, Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills and sub- 
sidiaries. Runner-up—Mrs. Andrew 
Christ and G. J. Ticoulat, donor, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc. 


BLIND BOGEY—Winner—Mrs. 
R. A. McDonald, donor, The Ad- 


hesive Products Co. 


The usual convention banquet 
was skipped this year and the golf 
prizes were awarded at a cocktail 
party Saturday night, at which Mr. 
Ticoulat acted as master of cere- 
monies. W. J. Gray, Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco, handled the Calcutta Pool. 
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April Newsprint 
Production 


@ Production in Canada during April, 
1938, amounted to 200,794 tons and 
shipments to 214,182 tons, according to 
the Newsprint Service Bureau. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 58,836 tons 
and shipments 57,348 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian 
newsprint production of 259,630 tons 
and shipments of 271,530 tons. Dur- 
ing April, 20,896 tons of newsprint 
were made in Newfoundland, so that the 
total North American production for the 
month amounted to 280,526 tons. Total 
production in April, 1937, was 405,937 
tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 314,446 
tons less in the first four months of 1938 
than in the first four months of 1937, 
which was a decrease of twenty-seven per 
cent. The output in the United States 
was 52,058 tons or sixteen and seven 
tenths per cent less than in the first four 
months of 1937, in Newfoundland 26,- 
890 tons or twenty-two and seven tenths 
per cent less, making a total decrease of 
393,394 tons, or twenty-four and six 
tenths per cent. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of April were reported at 174,618 tons 
for Canadian mills and 28,015 tons for 
United States mills, making a combined 
total of 202,633 tons compared with 
214,533 tons on March 30, 1938. 


British Pulp 
Imports Increase 


@ Imports of chemical wood pulp by 
Great Britain during the first quarter of 
1938 increased 57,690 metric tons or 35 
per cent over the first three months of 
1937. The first quarter 1938 imports of 
dry chemical wood pulp were 223,214 
metric tons against 165,524 metric tons 
in the same period in 1937. 

Imports of wet chemical pulp rose 
from 100,810 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1937 to 109,178 metric ton 
in the first period of this year. F 

Wet and dry mechanical pulp imports 
increased from 271,674 metric tons in 
the first 1937 quarter to 316,125 metric 
tons in the same quarter of 1938. 

These statistical figures are from the 
Svensk Papperstidning published in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


New Wood Tank and 
Pipe Handbook Available 


@ Containing data, designs and refer- 
ence tables which in many instances have 
not hitherto been published, National 
Tank & Pipe Company, Kenton Station, 
Portland, Oregon, has just issued two 
catalogs, one describing wood pive; the 
other, wood tanks. 


These catalogs will be of special in- 
terest to the pulp and paper industry be- 
cause wood pipe and tanks have long 
since demonstrated their usefulness and 
economy in this field. The inside of 
wood pipe and tanks, being smooth and 
clean, does not contain anything that can 
slough off and discolor the pulp. 
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The Wood Pipe Handbook contains 
275 pages and over 150 illustrations. 
The subject matter ranges from an au- 
thoritative section on hydraulics to a 
description of the manufacture and ap- 
plication of wood pipe. Especially valu- 
able is a section in which problems en- 
countered by engineers are solved both 
scientifically and through the use of flow 
tables prepared especially for this hand- 
book. In convenient pocket size, this 
book will prove exceedingly handy as 
well as useful. 


Wood Tank Catalog No. 37 describes 
tank installations of a wide variety. It 
shows how tanks and their foundations 
are designed and erected. Detail sketches 
make perfectly clear many features of 
tank construction not usually published. 

Copies of these catalogs may be ob- 
tained on request to’ the company at 
Portland, Oregon. 





March Newsprint 
Production 


@ Production in Canada during March 
1938, amounted to 224,604 tons and ship. 
ments to 182,687, according to the News. 
print Service Bureau. Production in the 
United States was 67,864 tons and ship- 
ments 66,138 tons, making a total Unit. 
ed States and Canadian newsprint Pro- 
duction of 292,468 tons and shipments 
of 248,825 tons. During March 25,354 
tons of newsprint were made in New. 
foundland, so that the total North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 317,822 tons. Total produc- 
tion in March, 1937, was 415,454 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 218,616 
tons less in the first three months ot 
1938 than in the first three months of 
1937, which was a decrease of twenty. 
five and two tenths per cent. The output 
in the United States was 32,275 tons or 
thirteen and eight tenths per cent less 
than in the first three months of 1937 
in Newfoundland 17,092 tons or nine. 
teen and five tenths per cent less, making 
a total decrease of 267,983 tons, or 
twenty-two and five tenths per cent. 


Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of March were reported at 188,006 tons 
for Canadian mills and 26,527 tons for 
United States mills, making a combined 
total of 214,533 tons compared with 
170,890 tons on February 28, 1938. Con- 
siderable tonnage was accumulated at 
points from which water shipments will 
be made upon the opening of navigation. 


Leipzig Fair Shows 
New Products 


@ At the Leipzig (Germany) Spring 
Fair a number of new paper and cellu- 
lose products were exhibited. According 
to the American consul one novelty was 
paper covered with colored stones. Other 
new papers had felt like surfaces. An 
imitation leather wall paper was offered. 


In general there has been a rathet 
marked trend toward economy in the 
use of packing materials in Germany, 
and the “combat. with waste” campaign 
has been urged with regard to many 
materials which are lacking in the coun- 
try. Novel containers of transparent 
synthetic material, both colorless and 
colored, for toothbrushes, cigars, cigar- 
ettes, and other merchandise which it is 
necessary to protect against external in- 
fluence were among the displays. One 
novelty was tubes of cellophane with 
glass-like clarity for creams and liquids. 
These tubes were provided with a bake- 
lite base and were featured primarily as 
an expedient to save metals. Large liquid 
containers of the demi-john variety sur- 
rounded by a new pliant material to re- 
place wicker formerly employed, were 
also on display. Exhibitors claim that 
liquids can be transported long distances 
in such containers without the use © 
further packing material, framework, etc. 


Hatch Granted Patent 
on Vanillin Process 


@ Raymond S. Hatch, research director 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview, was recently granted a Unit 
States patent on a method of producing 
vanillin from sulphite waste liquor. he 
patent was assigned to the Weyerhaeuset 
Timber Company. 
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L. A. Paper Mill Men 
Plan Activities 


@ The Paper Mill Men’s Club of 
Southern California met Thursday noon, 
May 26, at the Mayfair Hotel for a 
luncheon and business session. Dewey 
Megel, newly elected president, was un- 
able to be there, having been called to 
San Francisco on business. Vice-pres- 
ident George Weiman, on the sick list, 
was unable to be in attendance either. 
Al Hentschel, secretary, presided. 

Committees and a tentative calendar 
for the coming year’s activities were an- 
nounced. Charles Spies was appointed 
chairman of the Hi-Jinks committee 
which puts on the annual fall party for 
the jobbers. A new committee was cre- 
ated, a membership committee, and A. A. 
Ernst appointed chairman, to be aided by 
Bruce Swope and Newby Green. Mg. 
Ernst will work with the fine paper 
group, Mr. Swope with the twine and 
cord group, and Mr. Green with the 
coarse paper group. Russell Attridge 
was re-appointed sergeant at arms. And 
a committee was appointed to appear at 
a forthcoming city cartage hearing be- 
fore the state railroad commission. This 
committee is composed of Frank Glad- 
den, chairman; Kenneth Ross and Newby 
Green. 

Tentative calendar for the year, with 
no definite dates set, was announced as 
follows: June—evening meeting and 
dinner, July—luncheon and _ business 
meeting, August—picnic, September— 
luncheon and business meeting, October 
—Hi-Jinks, November—evening meeting 
and dinner, December—annual Christmas 
party, January—dividend meeting, Febru- 
ary—luncheon and business meeting, 
March—luncheon and business meeting, 
and April—annual election and dinner. 

The club will send its committee to the 
state railroad commission hearing June 
15. A sharp rise in city cartage rates 
has brought about the hearing and all 
efforts are being made to gain an adjust- 
ment on this. 

Attendance at the luncheon was twen- 
ty-five. Plans laid for the coming year 
indicate the organization will have as 
active and productive a year as ever 

fore. Many new features were dis- 
cussed which will bring all members into 
Mote active participation. 


Taylor Missed 
Del Monte Meet 


@Stanley Taylor of the Honolulu Paper 
0. came to the mainland to attend the 
Pacific Coast Paper Conference meeting 
at Del Monte in May and was on the 
Program. He got as far as San Fran- 
cisco and took ill and did not make Del 

onte. He was confined to his hotel 
room for a few days but recovered soon. 








of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Tea Balls of 
Parchment Paper 


@ A tea ball, or rather a tea envelope, 
of paper has recently been introduced on 
the market by one of the largest distribu- 
tors of tea, Standard Brands. Their Ten- 
der Leaf Tea is now packed in perfor- 
ated Patapar parchment envelopes made 
by the Paterson Parchment Company of 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. Paterson operates 
a large converting plant in San Francisco 
to serve the western states. 

The new tea package has been intro- 
duced in Providence and in Philadelphia 
so far but will soon be available through- 
out the country. Standard Brands are 
reported to control the production of this 
tea envelope for the United States and 


Canada. 


Edward Smith 
Famous Numismatist 


@ Unknown to the many members of 
the Paper Mill Men’s Club of Southern 
California, Edward N. Smith,’ second 
president of the group, has built up as 
a hobby one of the finest coin collections 
in the United States. For the past twelve 
years Mr. Smith has been interested in 
numismatics, as the professionals call it, 
and has now a fine collection of United 
States uncirculated and proof coins. A 
proof coin can be placed under a micro- 
scope and will show no slight blemish or 
scratch. One of the parts of the collec- 
tion of which he is produest is his com- 
plete set of all commemorative coins 
struck off by the U. S. Mint. He has 
cmplete sets of pennies, nickels, dimes 
and all of the smaller denominations. He 
also has a complete set of dollars. One 
of his rarest coins is the Flying Eagle 
penny of 1856. 


Pilz Injures 
Ankle Oddly 


@ W. Jj. Pilz, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co., Everett, broke a bone in his 
ankle recently and had to wear his foot 
in a cast for three weeks. 

Believe it or not, he did it playing 
dominoes, says J. L. Murray, San Fran- 
cisco, sales manager of the company 

Mr. Pilz was playing dominoes at his 
club and sitting with his feet crossed. He 
received a call to the telephone and, one 
foot probably being asleep, stumbled as 
he arose from his seat and the fracture 
resulted. 


Cook Over 
From Hawaii 


Edric Cook, paper buyer for Theo. 
H. Davies & Co., Honolulu, was a Pa- 
cific Coast visitor in June. 


Budge Transferred 
To San Francisco 


@ R. D. Budge has been transferred 
from Seattle to the Zellerbach Paper 
Co. headquarters staff at San Francisco 
to assist L. J. McGrath in the wrapping 
paper purchasing department. Robert 
Murray of the Yakima branch has been 
transferred to Seattle to replace Mr. 
Budge. 


Bishop Visits 
Green Bay 


@ H. O. Bishop, representative of the 
Straubel Paper* Co of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, left June 2 for Green Bay where 
he will visit his home office for a two 
weeks conference. 


Glass Organizes 
New Company 


@ cC. E. Glass, formerly head of the 
Glass Sales Agency, has set up the Mill 
Agents & Distributors, Inc., in the Fi- 
nancial Center Building, Oakland, to 
handle sales of coarse paper. Donald M. 
Murphy is sales manager. 


Horton Wins 
25-Year Pin 


@ A 25-year service pin was awarded 
recently by President Harold L. Zeller- 
bach of Zellerbach Paper Co. to Nor- 
man V. Horton, manager of the com- 
pany’s stationery department in Los 
Angeles. 


Reid Sets Up 
Sales Agency 


Ralph F. Reid, formerly of the Glass 
Sales Agency, has established the Syndi- 
cate Sales Agency in the Equitable 
Building, Oakland, to handle paper sales. 


Finns Offer 
Aluminum Lined Cartons 


@ At the Spring Fair held in Helsing- 
fors, Finland, one exhibit was of alum- 
inum lined cardboard cartons made by 
Enso Gutzeit, O. Y. The aluminum foil 
lining permits the shipping of greasy 
materials or of products from which 
moisture must be kept. It is said to work 
equally well in retaining moisture. 


Jordan Returns 
To Everett 


A. H. B. Jordan, president of the Ev- 
erett Pulp & Paper Co., has returned to 
Everett from his annual winter vacation 
to his place at Nokomis, Florida. 
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German Production, 
Consumption of Paper 


One of the remarkable developments 
in Germany in recent years has been the 
greatly increased consumption of paper 
with its accompanying increase in domes- 
tic production: This rise in consumption 
has been largely due to the execution of 
the Four Year Plan and other Govern- 
ment measures for the control of indus- 
trial production, distribution and con- 
sumption in Germany, in turn necessi- 
tating the organization of numerous new 
Government and quasi-public offices, 
which use huge quantities of paper in 
correspondence, in keeping of records, 
and for printing innumerable circulars 
and forms. 

German paper production increased 
from 2,500,000 to 2,800,000 metric tons, 
or by about 12 per cent, during the year 
1937; and the production of cardboard 
increased from 628,000 to 733,000 metric 
tons during the same period. German 
paper production in 1937 was more than 
50 per cent larger than in 1932 (when 
production was at its lowest level) and 
even exceeded the 1929 figure, when 
paper production was at its highest point, 
and when paper manufacturers could 
meet the demand only by establishing a 
quota system for their customers. 

The development, however, has not 
been uniform for all classes of paper. 
Thus the consumption of newsprint pa- 
per and of cheap packing paper in Ger- 
many was less in 1937 than in 1936. The 
reduced consumption of paper for the 
publication of newspapers was due to 
the compulsory 10 per cent reduction in 
volume of every newspaper. In packing 
paper the sales of the higher grades have 
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increased at the expense of the lower 
grades. 

In the German manufacture of paper 
the number of employed workers in- 
creased 9 per cent from 1936 to 1937. 
The average working day has only slight- 
ly changed, namely from 8.15 to 8.25 
hours per day. A further increase in 
the working hours is hardly possible in 
the paper industry, where the daily work 
is already in three shifts. 

The execution of individual orders 
varied greatly in the respective plants. 
In 1937 some manufacturing had suffi- 
cient production capacity to supply their 
customers to about the same extent as in 
1936. Other manufacturers, however, in 
order to increase their exports, had to 
cut down considerably the quotas avail- 
able for their old customers. In view of 
the increased demand for paper, manu- 
facturers’ stocks were greatly reduced. 

The increased .foreign demand for 
chemical pulp and paper has resulted in 
considerably higher world market prices. 
In consequence German paper manufac- 
turers increased their exports in 1937 
over 1936. 

The increased paper production in 
Germany has of course resulted in cor- 
respondingly greater demand for pulp- 
wood. While formerly up to 70 per 
cent of the pulpwood used in German 
paper manufacture was imported, more 
domestic pulpwood is now used than im- 
ported pulpwood. The increased demand 
for domestic wood was partly covered in 
1937 by felling fir trees in excess of the 
annual replacement by growth. How- 
ever, as even the increased quantities of 
fir pulpwood were not sufficient to cover 
the requirements of the German paper 
industry, domestic pine and beech wood 
were also largely used. The former tech- 
nical difficulties in using pine and beech 
in the production of paper have been 
generally overcome. The average prices 
of domestic wood increased 30 to 40 per 
cent during the year 1937. The prices 
of straw, which is likewise used in paper 
production, increased from RM 2.46 in 
July, 1936, to RM 2.82 in July, 1937. 
(Reichsmark—$.4018 United States cur- 
rency), for 100 kilograms (kilogram— 
2,2046 pounds). (American Consulate, 
Leipzig). 


Austrian Production 
Added to Germany’s 


It is estimated by the Svensk Papper- 
masse-Tidning that the merging of the 
Austrian pulp and paper industries into 
the German organizations means that 
the German production of chemical pulp 
has been increased by almost 300,000 
metric tons. The writer goes on to say 
that about 25,000 tons of this will be 
sulphate pulp and 10,000 tons rayon 
pulp. The balance of 265,000 tons of 
sulphite pulp will be distributed: 115,000 
tons to the Austrian paper mills, and 
150,000 tons for export. Austria has 
also produced about 90,000 tons of me- 
chanical pulp per annum of which about 
15,000 are exported. It is suggested that 
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the increasing absorption of German 
production of sulphite pulp into the Ger. 
man rayon and fibre industries gives 
ground for hopes that German competi- 
tion in the export markets will become 
less keen. The development of this sity. 
ation is, of course, of direct interest to 
the Swedish producers. (Office of the 
American Commercial Attache, Stock. 


holm.) 


Canadian Four Months 
Pulp Exports Down 40% 


@ Along with the world-wide shrinkage 
of wood pulp production exports and 
imports, the wood pulp exports from 
Canada for the first four months de- 
clined 40.4% as compared with the first 
four months of 1937. 

Total wood pulp exports from Canada, 
chemical and mechanical, during the first 
four months of this year amounted to 
164,782 short tons valued at $9,252,611, 
a decline of 111,740 tons from the total 
of 276,522 tons valued at $12,112,948 
exported in the comparable 1937 period. 

April exports of wood pulp from Ca- 
nada were very low, amounting to but 
32,589 short tons of all classes valued 
at $1,813,017. These figures compared 
with the 50,486 short tons valued at 
$2,899,451 in March of this year, and 
with 60,567 tons, valued at $2,817,801, 
in April last year. The April, 1938, 
exports were the smallest of any month 
in three years. 

The United States took 26,482 tons 
of a value of $1,292,833 in April of this 
year, while in March buyers in this coun- 
try imported 37,280 tons valued at $1,- 
922,226. 
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WON'T STOP ¢ 


tock losses—bacterial decomposition and reworking 
of stock 

owered Quality — slime spots — pin holes — objec- 
tionable odors 










WHEN profits disappear as a result of slime troubles in pa- 
per mills—impaired quality of product, increased pro- 
duction costs and loss in paper making materials— it's time 
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to investigate the proven method of slime elimination used 
© 













ncreased Costs—in water—heat—labor—chemicals 


aintenance Troubles—blinded wires—plugged felts 


requent Clean-ups — slime breaks — poor sheet 
formation 


in over 200 leading mills today. 


In your mill too—controlled application of chlorine and 
ammonia with W &T apparatus will successfully eliminate 
slime at a cost of from 1/2 cents to 6 cents per ton of product. 
Research Publication #327 "Slime in Paper Mills—lIts Origin 

and Prevention”, reviews the evidence. Write for your 
copy today. 


bstruction of Lines —stock and white water lines’ 


ecirculation Difficulties—slime growths in recircu- 
lated systems 







echanical Strain on felts and wires—shortened useful 
felt and wire life 


WALLACE & Le co. 


velaithiclaitiag C trol Appar 5 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY sTaelateat: 
OTHER W&T CONTROL SERVICES: 
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We approach the Superintendents’ Convention with the 
satisfactory feeling of “Good Work Well Done.”’ 
TENAX FELTS continue to render perfect service. We 
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record — through diligence, research, and cooperation. 
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LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 
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_ Hardest and Toughest 
BURR Ever Produced | Where Mineral Fibres 


Made by an entirely Prove the Quality 
new tempering process, of F e | ts 


accurately controlled to 
assure quality and uni- 





Unique among the products of paper mills is As- 


formity. | bestos Paper. Unlike the comparatively soft pulp 
| of vegetable origin, asbestos is a harsh, gritty min- 
Roberts Hard-n-tuff | eral, loosely united and lacking the tenacity that 


° gives strength and toughness to other kinds of 
burrs give from 25% 


to 50% more dressings 


than any other make of severity in removing the water rapidly, uniformly 
b and thoroughly without breaking the web. 
urr. 


paper. Because of this the manufacturers of asbes- 
tos paper have technical difficulties of unusual 
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And because Hamilton Felts are unusually good 


HARD-N-TUFF BURRS, | felts they are generally standard equipment with 
JIG MANDRELS | asbestos paper machines. Long runs, high speeds, 


| | freedom from stops and shut-downs, avoidance 
| ROLLER BEARINGS. of breaks, prove that Hamilton Felts are the most 


| economical where technical difficulties are greatest. 





Manufactured by | From the coarsest board to the finest tissue, there 
| is a Hamilton Felt that will do the job better and 


F, W. Roberts Manufacturing Co. : at lower cost. Prove it on your own paper machine. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


ee | SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
PACIFIC COAST | HAMILTON, OHIO 


SUPPLY COMPANY | Miami Woolen Mills, Cea 1858 


REPRESENTING THE 
FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
343 Sansome St. 784 Pittock Block 708 White Bldg. 
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In all sizes and types 
Performance better 

| Production more 

| Edge lasts longer 
Reliable service 


3 KNIVES 
JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 


LAWRENCE = MASS. 











NO WORKING PARTS SUBMERGED 


WITH NASH 
SELF-PRIMING 
SUMP PUMPS 






Nash Sump Pumps are produced by 
the same engineering and manufac- 
turing skill that made Nash Vacuum 
Pumps the paper mill standard of 
the world. 


No operating parts of a Nash Sump 
Pump are submerged in a dark, wet 
pit. Everything is above the pit cover. 
Nash Sump Pumps are self-priming. 
Their compactness permits installation 
in cramped space. They may be in- 
stalled at the pit, or away from it. 
They have a single moving element 
rotating without metallic contact. A 
variety of impeller designs cover all 
paper mill requirements. 


Why not let us send you our complete 
catalog of Nash Paper Mill Pumping 
Equipment engineered by men who 
know paper mill needs. It is free on 
request, 


| THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PULP AND PAPER DIVISION, 
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STEBBINS QUALITY 
Is ECONOMY 


AREFULLY selected materials 

plus efficient, intelligent applica- 
tion of these materials assures the 
sulphite mill operator today the lowest 
lining costs per ton of pulp in the 
history of the industry. 


STEBBINS specializes in the lining of 
all types of pulp and paper mill equip- 
ment in which a ceramic lining may be 
used for protection against corrosion 
or slime formation. 


Your inquiries will have the prompt 
and careful attention of our engineers. 


CTEBBINS ENGINEERING (ORPORATION 


TEXTILE TOWER 
SEATTLE 

















CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


Appreciating the diversified uses of Caustic Soda 
and Liquid Cholorine, the Hooker Company of- 
fers the technical services of an experienced en- 
gineering staff. Mills in the east and south as well 
as the west have used Hooker service to help solve 
their operating problems. At Tacoma, Washington, 
are maintained plant, laboratories, field staff and ad- 
ministrative personnel to serve west coast industries. 


1s £010}.635 <4 ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





“IZ 
} THAT-TELEG-RAPH 
} QUALITY PRODULT 


5 FIRE 


® Quality both ways—quality 
wires that make for quality 
paper Uniform wires. Wires 
with seams that, thanks to tire- 
less research, come close to 
perfection. Seams which the 
specialization of over three 
decades has refined to meet 
your exacting requirements. 
THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY & 


14025 ASPINWALL AVENUE 
CLEVELAND ° OHIO 
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SULPHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 


The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 








..- Mines... 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver, B. C. 











SULPHUR 
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Improve pulp quality and 
capacity and decrease 
production cost 


UBSTITUTE our process of mechanical chip dis- 

tribution and forced circulation of externally pre- 
heated liquor for ordinary chip distribution and circu- 
lation and you eliminate the worst digester faults. 


Forced circulatiton of externally preheated liquor 
automatically keeps pressure and temperature con- 
stant throughout the digester and subjects every batcn 
to identical cooking conditions. More chips can be in- 
troduced, the pulp output is greater and of better 
quality for bleaching, the cooking period is shortened, 
less heat, steam and chemicals are required, and the 
condensed steam goes back to the boiler, where its 
heat effects a fuel saving. The greater number of 
pulp batches that can be handled greatly increases 
annual mill capacity. 


Write for cost and data and let 
us refer you to installations 


Chemical Construction Corporation 


Consulting, Contracting and 
Erecting Chemical Engineers 





30 Rockefeller Plaza NEW YORK 

















CUT COSTS § 
with CONTROLLED SPEED 


The G-E Electric Governor tvs a tact that 
the electric speed control on G-E turbines for paper. 
machine drive makes a decided improvement in pro- 
duction. That’s the report of the International Paper 
Company, Ticonderoga, New York, where the new gov- 
ernor Stopped speed “drift” and eliminated poor reg- 
ulation due to temperature changes. Such _ per- 
formance can assure you of the right speed for a 
more uniform product — can cut your operating costs. 
Call your nearest G-E office, or write General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL (‘i:) ELECTRIC 
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Annual Production Now Requires 
Nearly Enough Thread to Reach Four 
(4) Times from the Earth tothe Moon 


- %- 


ASTEN HILL MFG CO. PHILADELPHIA ASTEN. Hil ALLEYFIEL DUEBE 
Pacific Coast Representative: Walter S. Hodges, Portland, Oregon 





EASTWOOD WIRE 
has Everything! 


A BODY to provide superior paper Finish, 
under the broadest range of individual pro- 
duction schedules. @A SEAM for wire strength 
and paper drainage. @ An EDGE - for dur- 
ability and wire life. @ Research and develop- 
ment by EASTWOOD have blazed new trails 
of accomplishment for over sixty years. 
AN EASTWOOD WIRE 

Has everything... 

to compliment your Product! 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORP. 


At Belleville, N. J. Since 1877 
Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 
PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 























PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


COTTON 
QUALITY | 

DETERMINES £ , 
FELT LIFE *§ & 


ASBESTOS DRYER FELTS 
RELY on COTTON for STRENGTH 


— HIGHEST QUALITY — 
Cotton is used in Asbestos Dryer felts 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS CO. 


Oakland, California 
Distributed by 
Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


n Francisco 











H. WATERBURY 
& SONS 
CO. 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 


® * 


Manutacturers of — 
PAPER MAKERS’ 
FELIS 


For All Grades of 
Pulp and Paper 





Finger tip control 


This 14” 
150 |b. 
Globe Valve 
of 


CO 


Stainless | 
Steel 


is one of our | 

stock valves Pa 

for pulp mill § 
service. 


Write for 
details. 


Electric Steel Foundry Co. 


Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 








GOWMAN 


“WHERE HOSPITALITY CENTERS 
Our Coffee Shop and 


Dining Room Famous 
for Delicious Food 


LARGE LIGHT ROOMS 
All with bath or shower 


By “sD 50 


T. HARRY GOWMAN 


MANAGER 
































Pacific Building PORTLAND, OREGON Telephone | 
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SUMNER IRON WORKS 


EVERETT, WASH. 


The last word in 


CHIPPERS 


42 MACHINES IN THE 
LAST 7 YEARS 


SIZES: 51”, 66”, 72”, 84”, 110” 








DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Rubber Covered Rolls 


(Licensed by STOWE-WOODWARD, Inc.) 


ACID-RESISTING RUBBER COVERING 
and Lining of 
PIPES — VALVES — PUMPS — FITTINGS 


Huntington Rubber Mills, inc. 


35 W. Lander St. — Phone Main 2166 — Seattle, Washington 
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UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


UNION BRONZE “3: 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge. 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates 
for Rotary Screens. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Union - Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


GOULDS 


“CLOSE-CUPLD” PUMPS 
are a product of over 90 
years’ pump engineering 
experience. GO know 
your problems—that’s why 
you can depend upon a 

in your plant. 
They’re Compact—Efficient 
—Durable. Complete local 
service and parts stock. 
























106 ‘Ss. Hawthorne “Blvd. 
Portland, Oregon 
2717 Ist Ave. S., Seattle,Wn. 






@ Write for Catalog @ 





*“*“Gears From 
Gear Specialists”’ 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS  _ Seattle 








Chromium Corporation of America 


CRODON Charles H. Belvin, Jr. 


3112 N. E. 24th Avenue 
‘The Chrome Plate Portland, Oregon 


NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 














Hesse-ErSTED IRON Works 


PULP and PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 
816 S.E. Taylor PORTLAND, ORE. 


| APPLETON| | 
unesare GOOD | | 
WIRES| | 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC # APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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WINDERS 
AND 
REWINDERS 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


61 POPLAR ST. 





PIVOTED TYPE 


M b R R I C WEIGHTOMETERS 


For High Speed Chip Conveyors 


Send for Bulletin No. 375 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 


Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 








Roche Harbor Lime and Lime Stone 72°33" 


For Better Bleach 
For Better Filler 

For Better Tower Use 
For Less Impurities 


Roche Harbor Lime and Cement Co. 22! McMillin. Pres. 


Roche Harbor is the dean 


Ww 4 of the industry and is 
noted for unlimited sup- 
_— ply, superior quality and 


unexcelled service. 











(BUNKER HILL ) 


Prooucts 
PURE LEAD - LEAD ALLOVS, 





USE LEAD 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 
SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 




















PULP —— 
Perkins-Goodwin Company 


Established 1846 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Suite 3605 


——— PAPER 
Read Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 


to keep informed of the news of 
the Pacific Coast industry. 








U. S. and Canada $4 per year. 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 








Seattle, Wash. 


71 Columbia Street 
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STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
* 


224 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 2365 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


©. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


2701 COLUMBUS BLVD. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 








Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 


CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


Bellingham, Washington 








R. E. CHASE & Co. 


Tacoma Building — TACOMA — MAin 4281 
SEATTLE Branch, 1411 Fourth Ave. — ELiot 6662 


PORTLAND Branch, Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
BEacon 4779 


SPOKANE Branch, 1823 So. Maple Street 
Riverside 0776 


TWO NEW LINES 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO. 
TERRY STEAM TURBINE CO. 


And Two New Offices, Portland and Spokane 








Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson___ Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze.___.Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 











GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


e¢e0 
MEMBER 
Am. Soc. C. EB. Am. Soc. M. E. Eng. Inst. Can. 
Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 
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PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
* * * BARKERS « «* + 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * 


* 
STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 
CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


Chemical Pulping Processes + Operating Surveys 
Appraisals + Estimates 


500 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


- Associated with - 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 
403 Crescent Building Montreal, Quebec 


3311 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














WORTHINGTON EQUIPMENT 
for the PULP AND PAPER MILL 
A COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPS FOR: 


General water supply 
Waste disposal 

Sump and general drainage 
Fire protection 

Suction-box or roll vacuum 
White water 

Pulp grinder pressure water Air conditioning and refriger- 
Stock handling ation 


STEAM POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT: 
STEAM TURBINES 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 
CONDENSERS 
STEAM-JET AIR EJECTORS 
HOTWELL AND CONDENSATE PUMPS 
STEAM HEATING VACUUM PUMPS 
FEEDWATER HEATERS (deaerating and non-deaerating) 
tWATER METERS 


OTHER EQUIPMENT: 


DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 

COMPRESSORS (air and gas) 

WET AND DRY VACUUM PUMPS 

V-BELT DRIVES 

REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Liquors handling . . . for sul- 
phite, sulphate (kraft), and 
soda processes 

Bleach solutions 

Acids, caustics and other 
chemicals 


t Through subsidiary, Worthington-Gamon Meter Company 
@ Literature on Request 


The services of qualified engineers are available for assist- 
ance in selecting the proper equipment for each requirement. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY + Gr 
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MAKE 
Gooo 
PAPER 


CHAS. M.SERVER 209 TERMINAL sates Bins. 


industry. 





Seattle 


NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE 
BATTERIES 


The preferred power battery for indus- 
trial trucks in the pulp and paper 


Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company 


Main Office & Factory: West Orange, N. J. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Do you know the news of the 
industry on the Pacific Coast? 
To read PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY is to be 
informed. Every issue brist- 
ling with news. Subscribe now. 


U. S. and Canada, $4.00 per 


year. 


PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 
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COMPLEXIONS 


that wont run... 
for Paperboard Containers 
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From the Files of 
HELLER & MERZ 
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With new uses being found almost daily 
for colored paperboard containers, their 
future seems assured—except for the diffi- 
culty of preventing bleeding on exposure to 
moisture. This -has been ruining their 
attractive appearance, staining the gloves, 
clothing and floors of purchasers. 

For paperboard manufacturers who came 
to our Technical Service Division for help, 
good news was waiting. In anticipation of 
just such a need, a calendar stain for paper- 
board had been added to the Heller & 
Merz line of dyes. It covers a wide range of 
brilliant shades—and most important of 





all, insures greater fastness to bleeding than 
any previous calendar stain. 

Obviously, the answer to every problem 
in the use of dyes may not be ready to hand 
as in this case. But the assistance of our 
Technical Service Division is yours for the 
asking, whether or not you now use Heller 
& Merz products. It may help you, as it 
has helped others on many occasions, to 
find a practical and perhaps more econom- 
ical way to use dyes in your business. Sim- 
ply write or wire our main office or nearest 
branch office, and a member of our staff 
will be sent promptly and without obliga- 
tion to talk over your problems with you. 


Heller & Merz 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. + BOSTON 


DIVISION OF THE CALCO 


A DIVISION OF AMERICAN 














H&M 
DYES 
ARE 
BETTER 
BUYS 


CHICAGO - SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ¢ PHILADEL 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INE 


CYANAMID COMPANY 





